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André Gide in Search of Himself 


M. Pierre-Quint Studies the Main Stream of His Development With 
on His Mental and Spiritual Life 


Emphasis 


ANDRE GIDE: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By Leon Pierre-Quint. 
Translated from the French by 
Dorothy M. Richardson. 300+ 
viii pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3. 


By HAROLD STRAUSS 


NDRE GIDE’S work has al- 
ways been an intimate part 
of his life. He never ‘‘be- 
came a writer”; on the con- 

trary, he wrote only to save himself 
from despair, only as part of a pas- 
sionate quest for a spiritual haven. 
“André Gide,” by Léon Pierre- 
Quint, is the odyssey of a man in 
search of himself. It is something 
of an accident that Gide has be- 
come the most famous of living 
French writers. One factor is that 
his personal quest led straight into 
thé question of the conflict of 
man’s psychological nature with his 
ethical self. Although much of 
Gide’s work was done before the 
war, it was not until Freud's anal- 
ysis of psychological causation had 
aroused profound contemporary in- 
terest that he was widely read. 

A second factor was that Gide’s 
was the method of an artist, not of 
a philosopher. Nothing is more 
characteristic than his defiance of 
abstract logic. ‘‘No one has ever 
been convinced by argument.” He 
abhors the novel of ideas, and with 
good reason. His writing was a 
laboratory in which living charac- 
ters tested his evolving ethical con- 
‘ cepts. Life itself must be captured 
to render the tests valid. Now, in 
the novel of ideas the characteriza- 
tion is prejudiced and cannot pro- 
duce individuals in the round. ‘‘The 
novel with a purpose, weakened by 
its intention, has no powers of 
demonstration.” In his fictions 
(Gide never wrote a true novel) he 
was able to fulfill the requirements 
of his laboratory. Though ‘‘The 
Counterfeiters’”’ is in some ways a 
difficult book, the flow of life is 
unbroken save by brief summations 
of ethical questionings that seem 
to float like straws on its surface. 

With what justice, then, shall M. 
Pierre-Quint, a leading French 
critic, reduce Gide to an exceedingly 
difficult knot of formulae and the- 
ories? Seeking an answer, this re- 
viewer reread ‘‘The Counterfeit- 
ers.”’ To his surprise, he found 
that most of the ethical, spiritual 
and psychological propositions un- 
earthed by M. Pierre-Quint with 
dry, academic thoroughness were 
indeed embedded there, waiting only 
to be discovered. It cannot be said 
that he contributes much to the en- 
joyment of Gide; but as a guide to 
the complex philosophical edifice 
wherein Gide resides his book is 
irreplaceable. 

There is first an all-important bio- 
graphical sketch. Gide, the son of 
Norman Protestants, was brought 
up on the Bible, the command to 
refer his actions to his conscience, 
and the unquestionability of the 
moral order. He steeped himself in 
the ethical philosophers, especially 
Aristotle and Spinoza. But he also 
read ‘The Arabian Nights’’ and the 
poets—all poets, good and bad. Al- 
ready the conflict between desire 
and the moral law is tearing him 
asunder. His first swing is in the 
way of his education. He lives the 
life of an ascetic, sleeps on a plank, 
plunges-at dawn into icy waters, 
and rises in the night to pray. He 
writes the ‘“‘Cahiers d’André Wal- 
ter,” a confession of his struggle 
for the pure life. When he discov- 
ers his schoolfellows taking a short 
cut through a red-light district, he 
falls on his knees before them, be- 
seeching them not to travel so near 
temptation. 

Gradually the reaction sets in. On 
whose authority is the moral law 
unquestionable? Why must we suf- 
fer the torments of desire? He sees 
crimes committed against man in 
the name of right. He sees nature 
inhibited and stultified by the ref- 
erence of the smallest action to con- 


science. When at last he frees him- 
self from the Puritan nightmare, he 
plunges into an orgy of forbidden 
experiments, recorded in ‘Les 
Nourritures Terrestres.’’ In Algeria, 
after an orgy, he cries: ‘‘Why 
should not all my nights, from now 
on, be equally glorious?’”’ But he 
soon makes the discovery awaiting 
all hedonists—that repetition burns 
all ecstasy to ashes. In the moment 
of disillusionment he contemplates 
suicide. Then he writes ‘‘Saul,” 
whom he sees enslaved by his de- 
sires. Then he publishes ‘‘L’Im- 
moralist,’’ belauding his former 
audacities. Thus he returns to the 
doubt of his adolescence. But now, 
though he is oppressed by right- 
eousness, he has ceased to. believe 
in systematic rebellion and liber- 
tinism. 

In this moment of trouble he be- 
gins his great struggle toward 
serenity by a courageous re-€xam- 
ination of his notions of passion 
and morality—the dual aspects of 
man forever at war with himself. 
It seemed wrong and cruel for man 
to act with one-half of his being in 
denial of the other half. In the con- 
flict of natural and ethical impulse 
he must find a harmonious unity. 
First Gide breaks down the notion 
of conventional morality to which 
he was bred. There is no fixed 
moral law, he cries, that can sub- 
due life to a rule of thumb! 

The (authoritarian) has sacri- 
ficed the spirit to the letter, the 
man to the uniform. He does not 
know the meaning of self-renun- 
ciation; for in order to renounce 
himself, a man must first have a 
self to renounce, and this he has 
suppressed once and for all. 


Gide’s friends were verging on 
Catholicism, and they hailed this 
attack on Puritanism. But Gide 
felt that confession and forgive- 
ness were but evasions of the prob- 


lem, and evasion he could not tol- 
erate. In sequence he turns upon 
the family, the school, the State 
and the God 6f systematic religion. 
Each he destroys. What then is 
left? To answer this we must 
follow Gide's revaluation of the 
other half of man, the natural in- 
dividual. 

His first step, based upon his ex- 
periments in indulgence, was to re- 
ject the fable of the good savage in 
conflict with an evil society. So- 
ciety was a creation and hence an 
attribute of man. Externalizing the 
inner morality of man solved noth- 
ing. Like Rousseau, Gide was seek- 
ing a concept of freedom; but, un- 
like him, he saw that freedom did 
not mean free choice of a course of 
action. Our course of action is 
thrust upon us by many factors. It 
matters only that the individual 
give himself to the chosen course 
with his whole being. 

Freedom is freedom to act whol- 
ly. By the wholeness of the action 
the natural man obtains the satis- 
faction of functioning, and the 
ethical man the satisfaction of be- 
ing aware of acting in accordance 
with his whole nature. Man's ethi- 
cal nature, Gide concludes, is that 
part of himself which restrains him 
from acting on fragmentary sub-con- 
scious or semi-conscious impulses. 
“Life would be transformed if every- 
thing escaping into dction without 
awareness were considered shame- 
ful.”” Gide could thus condemn the 
acquisitiveness of capitalistic exploi- 
tation and the lasciviousness of a 
libertine alike without denying in- 
dividual freedom, which, in his con- 
ception of it, is placed eternally in 
alignment with the social and mor- 
al order. The dualism in man of 
the natural and the ideal becomes 
a unity, a single, forward-moving, 
unperturbed principle of causation. 
In this way Gide attained his goal 





of serenity. 


André Gide. 


Recently, declaring that his work 
as an artist was finished, he has 
turned to social problems. He 
watches the Russian experiment 
with sympathy: He turned against 
capitalism when he witnessed the 
exploitation of native labor in the 
Congo. He is now able to say: 
“Individualism, properly under- 
stood, should be at the service of 
the community. I hold that it is a 
mistake to regard it as opposed to 
communism.” Neither he nor M. 
Pierre-Quint go far enough. It 
seems to me that his theory opens 





the possibility for an artist to rec- 





oncile himself to a collective social 
order. 

M. Pierre-Quint brings out the 
mainstream of Gide’s development 
beautifully. Although the book is 
rounded out with Gide’s other prin- 
ciples and conclusions, these simply 
follow like well-disciplined troops 
behind their leader. We could wish 
that M. Pierre-Quint had laid more 
emphasis on the man and less on 
his ideas, had written with more 
humor and less abstractness; yet 
we feel none the less well repaid 
for the labor involved in really 
digesting his book. 





HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CULTURE. By Alexander Gold- 
enweiser. 475 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

'N this erudite volume, Dr. Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, Professor 
of Thought and Culture at the 
University of Oregon, analyzes 

certain aspects of primitive social 
customs and beliefs which may be 
said to lie at the root of that all- 
comprehensive unity that passes 
under the name of ‘‘culture.”’ 

If there is one thing that he 
makes clear it is that there is no 
problem more baffling to science 
than “how man everywhere has 
come to be as he is,” to use Profes- 
sor Teggart’s formulation of it. Of 
facts relating to human develop- 
ment there is a confusing plethora; 
on the grouping of such and such 
facts whole systems have been 
built, engaging the attention of a 
brilliant galaxy of scholars in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Adolph Bastian, E. B. Tylor, Her- 
bert Spencer, J. Teggart, Sir James 
Frazer, L. Levy-Bruhl, Franz Boas 
and Wilhelm Wundt—to the last- 
named ‘“‘master of social theory,” 
indeed, Dr. Goldenweiser’s bulky 
volume is dedicated—all are consid- 
ered, in so far as they contributed 
to the vast knowledge in hand. 

Each individual contribution is 
weighed, its particular significance 
noted and specific value defined; 
and, what is still better, the ab- 
struse subject is illumined for us 
so that the weak points of each 
theory—precisely those points upon 
which well-conceived and otherwise 
well-constructed ideas break—be- 
come as explicit as its more obvious 
strength. 

Systems of social theory, it is 
made clear to us, are brought into 





being only on a limited foundation 


of fact; all the rest is speculation 
and ter-speculation; each so- 
cial edifice maintains its equilib- 
rium only by an exclusion of dam- 
aging facts. Dr. Golderiweiser him- 
self is no Christopher Columbus 
making a voyage of discovery, and 
as to how the contradictory facts 
might be reconciled we are left no 
wiser than before. What he does 
for us with commendable thorough- 
ness is to chart already familiar 
islands of knowledge, some of them 
too widely scattered in space and 
time to be a part of a single archi- 
pelago held together by a unity of 
development and purpose. 

All that we can be reasonably cer- 
tain of is Dr. Goldenweiser’s axio- 
matic proposition: ‘‘The psychic 
unity of, mankind lies, first of all, 
in the realm of the original nature 
of man.”’ If we accept this as a 
first principle, the question arises 
not so much as to the ultimate goal 
of man as to the processes of de- 
velopment which have created that 
social and cultural diversity whose 
author we still call ‘‘man,”’ in spite 
of the fact that the differences that 
mark him not alone in time but 
even in space are often so great as 
to exclude rational comparison. Yet 
obviously, if ‘‘psychic unity’’ is to 
be proved, it is important to dis- 
cover and note those characteristics 
in the diverse human types which 
unite man, whenever and wherever 
he may be, in his ‘‘original nature.” 

In this connection, other questions 
arise, a perfect network of questions, 
giving rise to three different ideo- 
logical systems. Some held that man 
was the measure of all things and 
that society was nothing but a 
grouping of individuals; hence, all 
interpretations of social phenomena 
myst be sought in the processes of 
the individual mind. Others insisted 








that man was a social animal and 





that all social as well as individual 
phenomena had therefore to be in- 
terpreted in social terms. 

Still others thought the whole 
question a “‘pseudo-problem’’; they 
affirmed that the individual was 
society, and society the individual, 
and that the very attempt to juxta- 
pose the two was a bit of abstrac- 
tionist folly. ‘‘All three approaches 
can be shown to be erroneous,”’ says 
Dr. Goldenweiser with assurance, 
and proceeds to demonstrate more 
ways of approaching the problem 
than can be explained within the 
scope of a brief review. 

The author takes up, in turn, the 
principles of parallelism, diffusion 
and convergence, which are the 
bone of contention among inter- 
preters of culture and shows how 
difficult it is to apply to the prob- 
lem one or all of these principles 
with any measure of success. He 
is brilliantly lucid in this exposi- 
tion of the evolutionist idea of 
social theory and in his analysis of 
its failure: ‘‘The concept of prog- 
ress breaks down through the im- 
plied disregard of the psychology ot 
values, especially if the progress is 
conceived as necessary.’’ 

He pertinently points out that 
the idea of progress, being a ‘‘valu- 
ational concept,” implying ‘‘change 
in the direction of improvement,” 
gives rise to such questions as what 
is improvement, where is the stand- 
ard, who is the arbiter? For, sin- 
gularly enough, the evolutionists 
took no cognizance of pure cul- 
tural developments; such @& art, 
for example. And it is easy to 
show that we have by no means 
made progress in this direction. 

On the contrary, retrogression 
can be demonstrated. In this in- 
stance, historic factors have been 
ignored; worse still, psychology. 





Primitive Customs That Lie at the Roots of Culture 


Dr. Goldenweiser again and again 
stresses the need of applying psy- 
chology to the problem. ‘Abuse 
your psychology,”’ he says, ‘‘and it 
will corrupt your history, your an- 
thropology.” 

This leads him to pay a tribute 
to Wundt, who, in demonstrating 
culture to be a group product, a 
creation of the ‘“‘folk,"’ embracing 
in the term such things as language, 
art, myth, religion, ceremonialism, 
social and political organization, 
and law, yet made ‘“‘the single and 
singular omission of its material or 
technological aspect.’’ In this wise 
the author goes on, pricking bubble 
after bubbie; admiring his victims, 
he does not allow a single weakness 
of theirs to escape his vigilant 
mind. 

It is natural that we should be 
particularly interested in these mat- 
ters in so far as they affect our 
own time, and for this reason Dr. 
Goldenweiser’s exposition of Karl 
Marx and Dr. Sigmund Freud 
should prove of considerable value. 
He goes to some pains to show how 
Marx underestimated the potential- 
ity of the individual as an enricher 
of culture, a potentiality which 
ceases to count ‘“‘as soon as the 
psychic channels through which it 
can be communicated are removed.”’ 

As to Freud, he is not primarily 
the psychologist he appears to be at 
first sight, and his principal errors 
were to apply pathological stand- 
ards to normal individuals and to 
attribute all religious and esthetic 
manifestations to the sex urge. 
The author wisely calls for a bal- 
ance in such things. He is not con- 
tent with mere assertions and mar- 
shals an army of facts to support 
his least important statement. 

JoHN CouRNoOs. 
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A Violent Vision of Hitlerism Spreading Over Europe 


“Ernst Henri’s” Pamcky Volume Holds Out the Offer of Communism as the Only Possible Alternative 


HITLER OVER EUROPE. By 
Ernst Henri. 12mo. 294pp. New 
York: Simon 4 Schuster. $1.90. 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD — 

HE torch which Stalin was 

expediently suffering to be- 

come an ember has now been 

snatched from his grasp and 
blown into a terrifying flame. Its 
urge, however, is no longer centrif- 
ugal but centripetal. Once, it was 
the oriflamme of world revolution; 
now, in some vague way imagin- 
ing that revolution on the eve of 
accomplishment, it would rally the 
world against another—the one that 
is supposed to be threatening all 
humanity from Hitler’s Third 

Reich. The torchbearer calls him- 

self Ernst Henri and he writes: 


tions, ma throughout the 
whole world; have in Germany 
assumed vigorous, the 


lision and decides it. 

In other words, the only alterna- 
tive for Germany is civilized com- 
munism or barbaric capitalism— 
there is no saving clause of democ- 
racy—and as Germany goes, 80 
goes the world; “If Hitler wins, 
then this scientific barbarization 
spreads out from Germany over 
the world.’”’ Fortunately, rescuers, 
if necessary, will not be lacking: 


Th 

leadership of that column having 
the strongest fighting organiza- 
— — the 
most energetic will to fight and 
the clearest political vision: the 
working class. But their policy 

will be the policy of the united 
front with all those who are op- 

pressed, all those who are threat- 
coed for the overthrow of fascism. 

Thus they will concentrate their 
operations against the frenzied 
march of Hitlerism. 

One wonders whether the writers 
who have praised the mysterious 
Ernst Henri’s invulnerable logic, 
his transcendent philosophy, could 
have encountered the foregoing 
passages in their feverish reading. 
As for us, we decline to become 
excessively excited over Ernst 
Henri’s rhetoric—for us, the 
writer appears to be much more 
excited himself than he is capable 
of making any reader who knows 
anything about the psychology of 
the German people (heterogeneous 
in all respects save where consti- 
tuted authority imposes. discipline) 
and the actual causes which brought 
the Hitler phenomenon into being. 

In the first place, let us expatiate 
briefly on our parentheses, and 
thereby remove one of our author’s 
most vital premises: For centuries 
the German people have been ser- 
vile toward constituted authority; 
the way their government forced 
them to enter the World War is 
one proof; the fact that almost all 
the “‘revolutions’”’ in the Federated 
States were abdications, is another 
—not even excepting the empire. 
But the most astounding proof of 
all is that they now accept the 
tyranny of an alien whose sole 
claim to naturalization is based on 
a local law contrived for his benefit. 

How did Hitler become the ‘‘con- 
stituted authority’’—at least in ap- 
pearance? It is all very simple. 
After the collapse of his little revolt 
in Munich on Nov. 12, 1923, his un- 
realized program attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Fritz Thyssen and 
others associated with him in the 
coal and iron of the Ruhr, and they 
began to groom him for the réle 
they wanted him to play—provided 


force the nation to pay reparations. 
So they financed his party, the 
National Socialist, and one evening 
in January, 1931, Dr. Thyssen in- 
troduced Adolf Hitler to the Indus- 
trialists Club of Diisseldorf as the 
“Savior of Germany.” To be 
sure, just a year later Chancellor 

declared that Germany 
couldn't pay any more reparations, 
but they feared compromises, and 








soon their publicity agents were 
spreading the slogan: ‘“‘No more 
tribute!”’ 

Let us see how this financing by 
the Diisseldorf magnates worked in 
successive elections: On July 12, 
1932, Hitler won 230 Reichstag seats 
out of 607; on Nov..6 he got only 
195, while the Communists in- 
creased theirs from 30 to 100. This 








a 


The Pendulum. 


and they increased their contribu- 
tions, and framed, early in the new 
year, the Chancellor, the late Gen- 
eral Kurt von Schleicher, in two 
ways: With the President through 
Count Kalkteuth of the Land 
League, and with former Chancel- 
lor von Papen at the home of Baron 
Schréder in Cologne, Hitler acting 
as their agent. 





gave the magnates food for thought, 1 


Thus the way was cleared for 


From a Cartoon by Bishop in The St. Louis Stor-Times. 





Fears for. 


WINE AND PHYSIC. By Alezan- 
der Laing. Decorations Isa- 
bel Lattimore. 157 pp. New 

York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

ROBABLY there is no proce- 

dure more dangerous for any 

author than to include exam- 

ples of his creative work in the 
same volume as his critical es- 
says. Inevitably, and often subcon- 
sciously, the reader makes the writ- 
er’s creative effort the gauge of 
his critical faculties; and if the 
former is not to be taken seriously, 
the latter is hardly likely to be ac- 
corded any great respect. 
And so, in the case of Alexander 
Laing, a serious bias against the 
author’s prose work is likely to 
arise owing to the jumbled and in- 
choate long poem with which he 
opens the book. Unfortunately, this 
is turgid in expression, chaotic in 
form and prosy in context. The 
poetic quality of the whole is well 
represented by the following typical 
passage: 

Opposite these stood alien cog- 
nomens 

Translettered from Slavonic al- 


Sone even — half-year-long 





successive Chancellors continued to 


benighted 





the Future of English 


Where frozen lips, stiff and un- 
manag a 

Look to the glottis for articula- 
tion; 

And *2*2 syllables appeared 


among t 

Some for disguises, some as 

renegades. 

Despite the unhappy impression 
made by Mr. Laing’s poetry, it 
would hardly votes fair to Pony the 
quality of his p 
verse. And on 


pects of the English language 

its use, rise to a considerably higher 
level of attainment than his at- 
tempts to master the Muse. 

Mr. Laing considers various ques- 
tions connected with the growth 
and decay of English, with its func- 
tions “‘as a social art,”’ with the 
laws of economy that underlie its 
use, and with the quéstion of its 
senility and ultimate death. Al- 
though he devotes much incidental 
attention to side issues such as the 
cult of the experimentalists and the 
effect of modern technical innova- 
tions, the author is concerned pri- 
marily with a dread—one might al- 





most say an obsession—which re- | tom. 


appears constantly throughout his 


pages. 

For it is his conviction that Eng- 
lish—like Latin and classical Greek, 
and countless other languages be- 
fore it—may ultimately disappear 
from the realms of the living; and 
he fears that his mother tongue, 
being already old, may even now 
be not many paces removed from 
the graveyard. 

He has failed to explain how a 
language spoken and written by 
200,000,000 of human beings can 
cease to be a dominant force unless 
by a prolonged and gradual course 
of transformation or by a social 
cataclysm on a scale utterly un- 
imaginable. And he has neglected 
to take account of the conserving 
influences of popular education and 


like deeply woven roots insuring its 
ultimate preservation. 

, while one finds much 
that is stimulating about Mr. 
Laing’s-essays, one feels that in his 
central contention he is like a rider 
a gaan Onan 


Hitler, who became Chancellor on 
Jan. 30, 1933, and won 330 seats out 
of 647, on the 5th of the following 
March, providing sufficient major- 
ity to have the Reichstag vote him 
a blank political check for four 
years, eighteen days later. Even at 
that time the official National So- 
cialist electorate numbered only 
about 1,500,000 out of an odd total 
of over 40,000,000. So that the vote 
he polled on Nov. 12 of last year of 
40,000,000 against 2,655,363, with 661 
seats out of 663 in the Reichstag, 
must be explained on other grounds 
than the universal approval of Hit- 
ler which the vote would seem to 


of the ‘national income. 


It was the preparation for 


alignment that Hitler suppressed 
by murders, on June 29 and 30, and 


Reichstag met on July 13. 
Such is the simple story of the 


Political vicissitudes of a people 


the administration of the moment, 
unable to act for themselves. It is 
natural therefore that the enemies 
of all constituted authority the 
world over should seize the invit- 
ing opportunity to create for Hitler 
and his Diisseldorf backers fantas- 
tic designs upon the peace of the 
world, which they haven’t suffi- 


themselves, much less the equip- 
ment, mental and physical, re- 
quired for their realization. 


tactics employed by Hitler, the 
author cabled a preface to his 
American edition, which ends: 


The 30th of January, 1933, was 
the inevitable 
Socialism. 


ond. The third stage will be 
either the death of Hitler and 
the Socialist revolution or the 


The phrase ‘‘Socialist revolution” 
will deceive none who has read his 
book. I have abundantly. indi- 
cated, here and elsewhere, that the 
case of Germany is rather more 
psychopathic than political. With 
due consideration for his erudite 
communistic propaganda, this also 
seems to be the case of Ernst 


his unusual gift for furnishing en- 
tertainment—just as we do that of 





SranTon A. CoBLentz. 


the late Freiherr von Miinchausen. 


cient imagination to create for | 


On hearing of the recent gunman _ 





Henri. This said, we freely admit _ 
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Prince Eugene's Triumph After the Capture of Belgrade. 


PRINCE EUGENE. 1663-1736. A 
Man and a Hundred Years of 
History. By Paul Frischauer. 
Translated by Amethe Smeaton, 
Cc t von Z h 





ppelin. 322 pp. 
Illustrated. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $4. 


By PERCY HUTCHISON 


HIRTY-FIVE battles won for 

the House of Hapsburg—such 

was the subsequent record of 

the man, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy and Carignan, to whom 
Louis XIV of France, because of 
his slight figure and reticent ways, 
refused a commission in the French 
Army. Le Roi Soleil did not make 
many blunders, but this one he 
lived to rue, not once but often; 
more than once did Eugene beat 
the pick of the French troops, to 
earn for himself the reputation of 
being one of the greatest generals 
of his time. 

Toward the end of his career, 
fighting as an ally of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, who re- 
ceived acclaim, Prince Eugene re- 
ceived considerably less than his 
due, so that in consequence his 
reputation suffered an eclipse. To 
bring this remarkable man back 
into the light of day, to give him 
all his due, has been the painstak- 
ing task set for himself by Paul 
Frischauer, a task he has carried 
through in scintillating fashion; 
the book is brilliant throughout, 
but with no sacrifice of sound, fac- 
tual foundation. 

Who was Prince Eugene? It has 
been whispered that he was the 
natural son of none other than the 
Grand Monarch himself. But proof 
is lacking. His mother was Olympia, 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Olym- 
pia, reputed mistress of the King, 
was the wife of Prince Eugene 
Maurice de Savoy-Carignan, Comte 
de Soissons, and when this son was 
born in 1658 he was christened 
Francois-Eugene. He was all but 
a misbegotten child, with bandy 
legs and distorted nose. He pored 
over books as he grew older. What 
better, then, than that he be pre- 
pared to enter the church? Dressed 
usually in black, at the age of 10 
the small boy had earned the nick- 
name of ‘The Little Abbé.’’ Here is 
a description of the child as given 
by the sister-in-law of the King: 

Noth: but a dirty very de- 
bauched boy, who gave no prom- 
ise of being very good. He had 

a small, snub nose, his eyes were 

not bad and showed intelligence. 

His mouth was almost always 
open. He was fairly small for 

his age, and sedate. 

One is puzzled by the word ‘‘de- 
bauched”’ when applied to a child. 
But the fact remains that Eugene 
was an ugly duckling. And an ugly 
duckling he still was, lacking com- 
pletely what came in the training 





camps of this couutry to be called 
“officer qualities,’"’ when, at the 
age of 20 or thereabout, he ap- 
plied to Louis for a commission and 
Louis turned on him a lack-lustre 
eye. 

Up to that moment the King had 
been the lodestar of this strange 
youth; from that moment he hated 
Louis. Savoy—what was it? A bit of 
country, a hundred times fought 


Prince Eugene, Carver of Europe 


A Compelling Biography of the Frenchman Who Won Tharty-five 
Battles for the House of Hapsburg 


over, lying between France and 
Italy; and as much Italian as 
French. Eugene’s mother, Olympia, 
was Italian. His uncle, the Car- 
dinal, was Italian by birth, his 
name being Mazarini. It was not 
an act of perfidy, then, when the 
young Savoyade Prince turned his 
back on the French King; he was, 
in effect, but going home. 

The story of Prince Eugene, as 
told by Paul Frischauer, is a study 
in psychology, a young man with 
an inferiority complex, as it would 
be styled today, who, through sheer 
continuous effort of will, makes 
himself superior to his natal infirm- 
ities. Determined to be a soldier 
and not a priest, the young man 
had subjected himself to the sever- 
est discipline, for example, leaving 
a warm bed in Winter to sleep in a 
cloak, like any common soldier, on 
hard and frozen ground. He learned 
horsemanship from the ablest teach- 
ers he could find. He gave up 
books to study military tactics and 
campaigns. 

It is, of course, idle to speculate. 
But what might not France have 
become had Louis but turned a 
friendly glance instead of a cold 
one on the young man who invaded 
his Cabinet to ask for a commission 
that day? It is just such specula- 
tions, everywhere latently suggested 
by Paul Frischauer’s pages, which 
make the book fascinating. It is 
not too much to say that Prince 
Eugene was largely instrumental in 
building Austria at the expense of 
France—and Austria and Germany 
were allied against France in the 





World War. . 


But we must return to our mut- 
tons. Eugene did not begin his mil- 
itary career by fighting the forces 
of Louis. He began by fighting the 
Turks, who, under Kara Mustapha, 
were besieging Vienna. His was a 
subordinate position, of course, un- 
der the Margrave of Baden, a cous- 
in, he having been unable to at- 
tach himself, as he had hoped, to 
the Elector of Bavaria. But it was 
a mighty victory. Writes Frisch- 
auer: 

The booty which fell into the 
hands of the victors was prodi- 
gious: 25,000 tents. Weapons, mu- 
nitions, provender of all sorts, 
20,000 head of buffalo, the same 

number of oxen, camels and 
mules, 10,000 head of sheep, 100,- 
000 malter of corn, besides great 
quantities of coffee, sugar, honey, 
rice and . Now there was 
an end to the hunger and want! 
Meantime a certain gentleman in 

France was waxing poorer; none 
other, in fact, than Louis himself. 
The easiest method in those days 
to replenish royal coffers was to 
extend one’s domain. Frischauer 
says: 

The maps of Hungary and the 
States of the German Empire 
were now more often to be seen 
on Louis’s writing table, and on 
that of his Foreign Minister than 
those which marked his own 
frontiers. . 

The Elector of the Palatinate 
died, and Louis raised a claim in 
behalf of his sister-in-law to a 
large part of the Rhine district: 

A large French army crossed 
the frontiers of the Palatinate. 
Mainz fell; Trier fell; and the 





French pressed forward, burning 





An EnglishVicar’s Daugh terSees theWorld 


MAGPIE: The Autobiography of a 
Nymph Errant. By Lois Vidal. 
410 pp. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $38 

Lois Vidal went to see 

J. C. Squire to get advice 
about her autobiography, he 

said to her: ‘‘For God’s sake, stop 

living and write it down. ... I 

don’t suppose there is another per- 

son of your kind who has had ex- 
periences like these.”’ 

He was quite right. There prob- 
ably isn’t another person of her kind 
who can match Miss Vidal’s expe- 
riences. Therein lies the strength 
and interest of the book; therein 
also lies its weakness and its let- 
down. Lois Vidal™is the name her 
own?—had a heritage that gave her 
a place in the sun and a place in 
dark shadows. Her father, an Eng- 
lish vicar in an academic English 
town, not only passed on to his 
children a love of poetry and read- 
ing but a legacy of recurrent mad- 
ness as well. He himself died in a 
home for the insane; Lois Vidal in 
the course of her mad career, there 
is no other word for it, often knew, 
what was to her, the peace of being 
shut behind its portals. Almost in- 
variably it was she herself who took 
the initiative of incarceration. 

What is strange about this book 
is that her sanity possesses the 
quality of madness and her mad- 
ness the baffling quality of sanity. 
Variety beyond belief she had in 
her experiences, a child sheltered 
in a vicarage garden, a poet, a 
vagabond, a war worker, a tramp, 
a cadger of meals and lodgings, a 
cook, a chambermaid. She is gen- 
erous and frank in giving all of it 
and yet, somehow, the book is less 
than the person. 

Perhaps, without reason, one ex- 
pects something more from an in- 
dividual continually wavering be- 
tween two worlds, the one of ordi- 
nary mortals and the one that 
skirts the borders of the unreal and 
fantastic. It is quite possible that 
this is a conventional attitude in- 
spired by those who have, trodden 
unfamiliar pathways, a Blake, a de 
Maupassant, a Beaudelaire, a Cole- 
ridge. What went on in Miss Vidal's 





world beyond worlds, what did her 
eye see and her heart fee] that is 
lost to the ordinary mortal? 

One cannot escape the fact of 
Miss Vidal’s strange heritage; too 
often do her trips to the ‘‘home”’ 
crop up in the text, but her writing 
is surprisingly untouched by the 
mystic or clairvoyant. It is inter- 
esting, amusing, but quite sane 
and often commonplace. 

Of her first six months in the in- 
stitution where her father lay hid- 
den she writes quietly: “‘My ex- 
periences there were, of course, 
extraordinary. I learned much that 
my youth should never have 
touched, but I gained many good 
friends, learned of suffering far 
beyond anything I had _ ever 
dreamed of, and eventually to try 
to cure my own undisciplined 
emotions and imagination.” 

Sufficient is this for the ordinary 
person, but not enough for one who 
was a self-confessed poet lost in a 
land of fantastic spectres. One 
wonders whether her refusal to 
look into herself and give more 
fully of this phase of herself is part 
of her job of holding on to sanity, 
of escaping the onslaught of the 
shadows by playing hard in the 
sun. 

The first part of her book Miss 
Vidal devotes to her childhood and 
youth. To some degree she was safe 
there, guarded and loved by a 
mother who anxiously watched the 
changes in her children, fearful 
always of what might happen, 
hopeful always that she might with 
her care keep thém from getting 
too close to the dangerous bridge 
that led to -the world their father 
inhabited. Some of them did 
escape; Lois was one who did not. 

It was when she came to the 
years of womanhood, the late 
thirties, that she lived some of her 
maddest adventures, mad in the 
paradoxical sense of the sane. 
Many a so-called norma! person has 
done some of the things Lois Vidal 
has, but with less intensity and 
self-consciousness. Finding the 
watchfulness of her family too bit- 
terly irksome she left them and 
began her life of vagabondage in 








London, in France, in Canada, 
along the English countryside. 
Brief periods of quiet punctured 
her series of adventuring, but they 
never lasted very long. Free and 
penniless, she ate and slept where 
she could, sometimes in expensive 
hotels, sometimes in doss houses or 
behind hedges. _ 
Willing as she was to be part of 
this strange brotherhood, she in- 
sisted, nevertheless, that the people 
be aware of her superior back- 
ground and intelleft. Outwardly 
she was accessible but her spirit 
shrank from being ‘constdered that. 
As a chronicle of a life fully and 
frankly lived, this book is without 
compare. A literary masterpiece it 
is not. Occasionally one strikes 
passages of power and beauty 
which give the reader the feeling 
that this migMt have been a greater 
book if the author had concentrat- 
ed on the emotional rather than the 
factual detail in her life. A more 
experienced writer would have 
omitted the chronological unimpor- 
tant and concentrated on bringing 
out the highlights and the depths 
of the unusual. Ross C. Fax. 


and levying contributions, right 

into German territory. Within a 

week the four Rhine Electorates 

the spoil of the French 
arms. 

And then the German Empire de- 
clared war. William of Orange went 
to England; England and Holland 
declared war on France Louis 
liked it. It flattered his vanity to 
find all of Europe against him. 
Prince Eugene liked it, for ‘‘ne 
would see France again—and this 
time from the head of an army.’”’ 
He crossed the frontier, invaded 
France and then was ordered 
retreat. ' 

A pamphlet published about this 
time in English bore the title: 
“Austria Holds the Trumps—If She 
Would Only Play Them.”’ But play- 
ing trumps was just what some 
peculiar Austrian obsession in- 
hibited. War in the east had not 
been terminated and the Turk was 
in Belgrade. Louis remained the 
Grand Monarch. All of the prop- 
erty of Eugene’s family in France 
was confiscated. The Prince be- 
came a German: 

In a few years [Frischauer 
writes] Eugene, who had been 
born in France and was a mem- 
ber of an Italian princely house, 
became a German. To be sure he 
still spoke his excellent Parisian 
French * * * but what he dictated 
to his secretaries in French was 

against France. His po- 
litical cogitations were concerned 
with the frontiers of the Holy 

Roman Empire, with their de- 

fense, and with the organization 

of the imperial army. 

But our historian begs us to note 
that Eugene’s interests were not ex- 
chisively Austrian: . 

The prosperity and extension of 
the Imperial hereditary dominions 
was only part of his scheme; he 
cherished in his mind the concept 
of a great united Germany under 
Hapsburg rule as the only bul- 
wark. against the French policy 
of extension. 

This plan of expansion which 
Louis had so enthusiastically taken 
up and pursued had originated in 
the wily brain of Mazarin; when 
Louis found himself thwarted he 
must more than once have medi- 
tated on the irony of uncle and 
nephew! But it is not easy to fol- 
low, any of this; allies of today are 
friends tomorrow, and the reverse. 
Eugene was again called on to 
fight the Turk, defeating him in 
the sanguinary Battle of Zenta, 
1697. Four years later, invading 
Italy, he won the Battles of Carpi 
and Villeroi, and in 1702 fought a 
drawn battle with Vendéme at Luz- 


‘zara. These were battles in war 


over the Spanish Succession. Then 
in 1704 came the historic fight at 
Hochstadt, the Battle of Blenheim, 
as the English called it. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marl- 
boro’ won, 

And our good Prince Eugene.”’ 

“Why, ‘twas a very wicked thing:’’ 

Said little Wilhelmine. 





(Continued on Page 17) 
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Contemporary Representation of the Advance of the Turkish Army. 


From “Prince Eugene.” 
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Furchetta, North Face. From “Brothers of the Snow.” 


BROTHERS OF THE SNOW. By 
Luis Trenker. Translated 
FP. A. . IWustrated. 247 pp. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
By R. L. DUFFUS 


EN who love danger for its 
own sake are both fasci- 
nating and irritating for 
those of us who scurry 
rabbit-like around cities and face 
peril only when the jaunty taxi- 
driver whisks unexpectedly around 
a corner. Mountain climbers are 
the worst and best of the lot, for 
their hair-raising sport involves not 
only the ordinary kind of fear, 
which can be overcome by a cer- 
tain amount of resolution, but an 
instinctive visceral fear which re- 
duces the timid lowlander to a 
mere rag. Luis Trenker is a Tyro- 
lese mountain climber. He is the 
kind of man who gets angry at 
mountains when they set up to be 
unclimbable. : 

One Sunday, when Mr. Trenker 
was a mere stripling, he ‘‘fell twice 
running from a bulging overhang 
into a steep gully of the Odla 
gorge, full of fine scree.”” After 
the second fall he himself must 
have been full of fine scree. Had 
he been a book reviewer he would 
have picked himself up and limped 
home. But he only sat down and 
ate a loaf of bread, and then, ‘‘full 
of rage,’’ went at the overhang 
again and climbed it. 

Again, when a full-fledged guide 
and climber, Mr. Trenker and a 
companion tried the north face of 
Furchetta. We do not have to take 
his word for it that this was a 
climb that might puzzle even a tent 
caterpillar, for he gives us a pic- 
ture of the mountain. It is, as he 
says, “‘smooth and in places quite 
perpendicular.”” The two reached 
the White Patch, 300 feet from the 
summit and, which was more im- 
portant, 2,400 feet from the bottom: 

The White Patch was cold and 
smooth. There was a nose -of 

rock there. I sat on it. A look 
down was almost unbearable. 





Air, nothing but air. * * * Dilfer 

with the rope doubled. 
I held it with vise-like fingers, 
prepared for a fall. Every mo- 
ment little stones flew into emp- 
tiness. We could not hear them 


ment of Diilfer’s, however slight, 
and saw that he was taking a 


pushed me out, behind and be- 


‘|The does in overcoming the natural 


Cool Adventures on High Peaks 


Luis Trenker Writes About a Hair-Raising Sport With Humor and 
Without Any Indulgence in Herotcs 


neath me the emptiness of space 
tore at my nerves from every 
side. 

A storm started to gather and a 
mass of stone detached itself from 
the cliff and fell past the climbers. 
Then they decided to go down. But 
Mr. Trenker records that he never 
sees the northern face of Furchetta 
without ‘‘a feeling of pride and an- 
ger.”” He goes on: “My muscles 
grow tense involuntarily, and I 
wish I were standing up at the 
White Patch, having another try.’’ 
This is no more like common sense 
than to wish one were walking up 
to a hostile machine gun (and Mr. 
Trenker has done that, too), but 
is somehow magnificent. 

The courage displayed is not al- 
together of the unimaginative kind, 
although it is clear that Mr. Tren- 
ker is what the psychologists call 
an extroverted personality. One or 
two references show that he knows 
what fear is. He remarks casually, 
apropos of a difficult rescue of an 
injured climber, that ‘‘with all the 
precautions in the world it is not 
easy to climb exposed chimneys and 
rock faces with little hold, carrying 
on one’s back an unconscious man 
weighing over eleven stone.” 

“Cold fear’ did not overcome him 
during the horrible mountain war 
between the Central Powers and 
the Italians, when he came at night 
on a procession of dead Alpini— 
“empty eye-sockets stared out of 
lime-smeared skulls, hair sticky with 
blood rubbed the ground, hands 
swung in time to the beasts’ pace”’— 
being carried on mules’ backs to 
their grim mass grave. 

But the mountain climber's fear 
seems to be a kind of intoxicant. 
He glories in overcoming it just as 


difficulties of precipices, snow 
slopes and glaciers. Perhaps a kind 
of snobbishness enters into it. Let 
us hope so—one has to find some 
way of getting even with these 
daredevils who go where we are 
afraid to follow. 

Mr. Trenker, however, is a far 
from irritating person. He conveys 
a quality of leadership which al- 
most makes one believe that with 
him on the rope one wouldn’t mind 
climbing a smallish and not too per- 
pendicular cliff. Having been a 
participant in the making of mo- 
tion ‘pictures—‘‘The Fight for the 
Matterhorn” among them — he 
knows the interest-sustaining tricks. 
His book is a series of episodes 


heroic. Al that one really misses 
is an insight into the narrator’s 
personality. One learns about as 
much about him as one might 
climbing a mountain with him, but 
one learns very little indeed as to 
how a Tyrolean mountain climber 
looks at the world. The book could 
be twice as long as it is without 
satisfying one’s curiosity as to this 
and other matters. 

But it is all good, simple, ob- 
viously true and in no wise boast- 
ful. Mr. Trenker was born in an 
old farmhouse, a beautiful one, as 
the photograph shows, in the 
mountain-locked valley of the 
Grodner—Italian territory since the 
war. He wanted to be a guide, 
just as an American boy might 
-want to be an airplane pirate or a 
locomotive engineer or a cowboy. 
His early schooldays, when his am- 
bition was to chew and spit like 
his friend . Jérgl; 


too briefly told: A tall and heavy 
tourist ‘“‘came clean off onto the 
rope and into the air at a very 


his right foot on a projection’’"—the 
layman, trying to picture the situa- 
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He seems to have gone into the 
war in the same spirit in which he 
would have undertaken to lead a 
party up the Matterhorn, with no 








and flash-backs, with humor enough 
to keep it from being unbearably 





Grecian Traders and 


TRADE AND POLITICS IN AN- 
CIENT GREECE. 


PLEASANT link of sentiment 
’ brings together this book by 
the Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Cologne 
and the American readers for whom 
it has been made possible by this 
excellent translation. For he dedi- 
cates the edition in English to the 
memory of his grandfather, ‘‘Her- 
man Johannes Hasebrook, citizen of 
the United States of America, born 
1820 in Leyden, Holland; died 1866 
in St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A.” 

It is a handsome gesture, and not 
without significance for American 
readers even outside of scholastic 
circles, since his book, notwith- 
standing its polemic character and 
its extensive concern with scholarly 
detail, has for them a certain in- 
terest. It is concerned with the re- 
lations, between trade and politics 
in ancient Greece and inquires into 
whether or not commercial interests 
controlled the Greek city-State. 

It seems that a good many Ger- 





man scholars and professors have 
been reading into Greek texts mean- 
ings that are not really there and, 
indulging in a favorite occupation 
of the Teutonic mind, have been 
spinning large and glittering theories 
out of their own heads with but 
slight basis in reality. And Profes- 
sor Hasebroek, having spent most 
of his life in close communion with 
the Greeks and having an honest 
soul that grows indignant when 
such liberties are taken with ac- 
counts of their life, has written this 





Politicians 


ancient Greece, he tells us, held a 
low social] rating. Greek commerce, 
through all the periods with which 
he deals, from earliest times until 
the Alexandrine era, was largely a 
matter of piracy and aimed only to 
provide food for Greek citizens, 
most of whom did not work and 
were supported by the State, and to 
secure revenue by means of taxer, 
duties and monopolies. He holds, 
and shows by means of extensive 
quotation, that it is a wholly mis- 
taken interpretation of Greek life 


The “modernizing attitude’ which 
has been prevalent in the explana- 
tion of Greek politics, insisting 
upon a commercial basis for Greek 
polity, he holds, can no longer be 
maintained. And he has written 
this book to show that during the 
classical period, which is all he 
deals with, trade was ‘‘relatively 


Luis Trenker. 


get the best of them. The weather 
fought both sides impartially. On 
Friday, Dec. 16, 1916, says Mr. 


by | Trenker, ‘‘some five thousand were 


killed on the Alpine front by ava- 
lariches alone."’ 

The war over, Mr. Trenker be- 
came an architect and then an au- 
thor and actor in the production of 
motion pictures. The result is that 
something of the motion-picture at- 
mosphere penetrates his book. But 
he spares us the worst excesses of 
Hollywood. One can’t imagine him 
hiring a double to do a particularly 
tricky bit of rock work, and he 
speaks with some distaste of the 
amorous passages which the pro- 
ducers thought it necessary to in- 
troduce into the mountain films. 
He does not even bother to relate 
his own romance. He probably 
thinks it is his own affair and not 
the reader's. 


His adventures were not all con- 
fined to the mountains. For one 
film he made a voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, his ship was ice-locked and 
a compahion was nearly lost when 
he made a dangerous journey to get 
dynamite with which to blast a way 
out. Mr. Trenker catches the Arctic 
atmosphere in a few words: 

There is no end to the masses 
of ice; as far as we can see, 
nothing but ice, 
The men are depressed. 
My cabin-mate stumbles in and 
out today more often than ever. 
Lars Hansen is playing the flute 
sadly, another man is 


turned bad and misty. It is 
monotonous and quiet now; no 
longer like heaven, but rather 
like hell! 

He made at least one. trip to 
Hollywood, and his account of it 
is rather touching in its ingenuous- 
ness. A night at Agua Caliente, 
where Wallace Beery seemed to 
him ‘‘the most natural representa- 
tive of the present in the U. 8. A.,” 
and where another male star, a 
favorite comedian, ‘‘was so drunk 
and pleasant, everything was go- 
ing round in his head’’; a night 
in Hollywood, where the matter-of- 
fact Tyrolean looked at the crowd 
in front of Graumann’s Chimese 
Theatre at a big opening but ‘‘did 
not wait to see the arrival of the 
stars’’; 


Finally he is interviewed about 
limbing. Is it dangerous? 

he is asked. He replies that some- 

times it is. Then: 

“But, please tell me, what does 

© mene einer 60 We Oe 

has got to the top?” 

“Then he rests and teci⸗ 


“What does he do then?” 
“Then he goes down into the 





It will be seen that Mr. Trenker 


and the inarticulate. Perhaps that 
is what makes a good mountain- 





climber. 


is a combination of the articulate - 
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The Unique and Powerful Vision of Baruch Spinoza 


Professor Wolfson’s Long-Awaited Book Is a Work of Illuminating Scholarship 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA. 
By Henry Austryn Wolfson. 
Two volumes. 440-464 pp. Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50. 

By IRWIN EDMAN 


PINOZA is one of those philos- 

ophers upon whom no amount 

of investigation is superfluous 

and no genuine inquiry with- 
out illumination. When the investi- 
gation is of such magistral schol- 
arship and pointed clarity as this 
long-awaited work of Professor 
Wolfson of Harvard University, it 
is of moment that it be called to 
the attention of all laymen with 
the least pretensions to philosophy. 
The scholars will scarcely need 
anything but the announcement of 
the work; they have been awaifing 
it for years. 

Spinoza occupies a place in the 
history of philosophy as curious as 
it is famous. There is probably 
no thinker more widely known to 
the general reading public and no 
work actually less read. After be- 
ing condemned during his own life 
as an atheist (although he was at 
once appreciated by the technically 
informed and the spiritually dis- 
cerning), after a century of neglect 
and even disdain, Spinoza came 
into his own—and not only among 
philosophers. 

He fired the imagination of men 
of letters as different from each 
other as Goethe, Shelley and Mat- 
thew Arnold. He came to be canon- 
ized as the saint of the life of rea- 
son, and his philosophy achieved 
its place as the expression of 
that beatitude, which man might, 
through reason, attain. Every one 
at all versed in intellectual matters 
knows Spi s ption of or at 
least his words saying that ‘‘the 
love of a thing infinite and eternal 
feeds the mind with pure joy.” 
Every one knows that the “eternal 
thing’’ Spinoza meant was Nature 
(or God), and that the love of it 
was intellectual. But few read the 
“Ethics’’ and fewer understand it. 

The explanation of the pious re- 
spect in which Spinoza is held is 
a tribute to his more famous propa- 
gandists, to the list of whom Pro- 
fessor Wolfson may have to be 
added. The reason he is not read 
is very simple; he is very hard. 
The difficulty lies not simply in the 
compactness and often the enigma 
of his geometrical method (a work 
on ethics written in the form of 
a mathematical demonstration!). 
There are other difficulties, which 
Professor Wolfson’s work does 
much to account for—and to re- 
solve. Much lies behind the geo- 
metrical method, and what lies be- 
hind it is a history complicated and 
often obscure. 

Spinoza was, as Professor Wolf- 
son puts it, ‘‘daring’’ rather than 
“‘inventive.’’ He treated philosophi- 
cal issues radically, but in the terms 
in which they came to him. He was 
an heir to a tradition that began 
with Aristotle, and whose outlines 
were fixed in an international, cen- 
turies-old philosophical vocabulary, 
essentially the same whether the 
idiom used happened to be Latin, 
Arabic .or Hebrew, all of which 
were available to Spinoza. The 
geometrical method makes the 
ethics difficult enough in all-con- 
science, but it is rendered more 
difficult still by the allusions often 
only apparent to the trained 
scholar, the gaps which only the 
erudition of a scholar can fill in 
or account for, the special uses to 
which Spinoza puts terms long in 
use, the traditional concepts which 
pa ig always extending or modify- 

g. 

Professor Wolfson’s scholarship 
is just such as to give the reader 
of Spinoza the help in understand- 
ing Spinoza that he needs. The au- 
thor, who is Professor of Jewish 
Literature and Philosophy at Har- 
vard, brings to bear, in the first 
place, an unrivaled wealth of knowl- 
edge on the whole Hebrew philo- 





early training, was the very air 
Spinoza breathed. He has turned 
up some remarkable anticipations 
of some of the very turns of 
Spinoza’s thought and phrasing in 
Maimonides and others, and makes 
clear with elaborate documentation 
how many details and ambiguities 
in Spinoza's thinking are rendered 
perspicuous by reference to writ- 
ings in previous Hebrew discus- 
sions of metaphysical problems. 
But Professor Wolfson is too de- 
voted a Spinozist and too honest a 
scholar to be biased by one facet 
of his subject-matter or by his 
own special interest. Spinoza’s ear- 
liest training was Hebrew: he had 
become familiar with Hebrew phil- 


osophic literature before he began 
to read philosophy in Latin. ‘His 
nascent philosophic doubt arose as 
@ reaction against the philosophy 
which he read in Hebrew. With 
the exception of the new sciences, 
his reading in Latin supplied him 
merely with a new vocabulary for 
old ideas.’’ 

But Professor Wolfson points out 
also that ‘‘to Spinoza these three 
literatures, Hebrew, Arabic and 
Latin, represented a common tra- 
dition. Whatever differences he no- 
ticed between them, they concerned 
only problems of a purely theologi- 
cal and dogmatic nature; the phil- 
osophic basis of all such problems, 





and especially the discussions of 


; —— 


— 





Baruch Spinoza. 





problems of a purely philosophic 
nature, he could not fail to see were 
of a common origin. They were 
all based upon Greek philosophy at 
the centre of which stood Aris- 
totle.’’ 

Professor Wolfson has essayed, 
and one thinks he ought to like 
the comparison, something like the 
enterprise of G. Livingston Lowes 
in his study of the origins and 
materials of COoleridge’s ‘‘Kubla 
Khan.”" He has tried to identify 
himself (in so far as a ripe scholar- 
ship permits) with the mind of 
Spinoza. He has tried to track 
down the intimations, directions 
and goals of Spinoza as they are 
illuminated by the books he read 





INDIAN LIFE OF LONG AGO IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
By Reginald Pelham Bolton. In- 
troduction by George G. Heye. 
TWustrated by the Author. 167 
Pp. New York: J h Graham 
(Boltons Books). 5 


HIS handsome and craftsmanly 
made volume, of large octavo 
size, can be sure of a warm 
welcome from all who are interest- 
ed in the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this region, or, more generally, in 
the Indian culture of the country. 
The author has been for thirty years 
a devoted student of the Indian re- 
mains to be found within the met- 
ropolitan area and of the litera- 
ture dealing with the subject of the 
American Indian, and he has here 
made a comprehensive presentation 
of his specialty, Indian life in New 
York City. 

In his introduction Mr. Heye, di- 
rector of the Museum of the Amer- 





sophical tradition which, in his 


ican Indian, Heye Foundation, pays 





tribute to Mr. Bolton’s extensive 
knowledge of this subject, declar- 
ing that ‘‘without question there is 
no other individual who knows as 
much of the history and the arti- 
facts of the former Indian residents 
of this city as does he.”’ 

Within the three hundred and 
eight square miles included in the 
boundaries of New York City Mr. 
Bolton says there. were when the 
first white colonists arrived ‘‘not 
less than ninety-four stations, set- 
tliements and villages, on most of 
which the traces of occupation have 
been examined and investigated.’’ 
Many of these he has himself dis- 
covered and all of them he has ex- 
plored and studied. 

Among the illustrations are sepa- 
rate outline maps of the five bor- 


oughs, each marked with the name |. 


of the tribal division that occupied 
it and with the camps or stations 
in which lived groups of the tribal 





When New York City Was Indian Land 


members. In a twenty-page sec- 
tion near the end of the book each 
of these stations, identified by its 
number, is named and described, 
and the artifacts discovered there 
are recounted. These sites are 
almost all on the shores of the 
adjacent waters, indicating, con- 
cludes Mr. Bolton, as does also a 
study of the habits and customs of 
these Indians, that they were 
chiefly fishermen. 

Mr. Bolton sets forth in over thir- 
ty chapters a full account of all 
that is known or conjectured con- 
cerning the origin of the Lenape, 
the tribe whose chieftaincies were 
seated on both sides of the Hudson 
and on the shores of the harbor 
waters; their story, their tribal di- 
visions, language, religion, place 
and personal names, implements, 
manners and customs, homes, 
canoes, clothing, food, art, domesti- 


(Continued on Page 17) 








and the tradition he-uses or im- 
plies. He has tried to unfold the 
“latent processes of his reasoning.”’ 
It required, to do this, the travers- 
ing of a whole forest of philosophic 
writings in many languages in 
many currents of thought—Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, French, Italian and 
Dutch. There are very few peo- 
ple who could even identify the 
trees in this forest; but for all his 
knowing them intimately, Professor 
Wolfson is not lost among them. 
For our author has kept his eye 
on the main point, which is Spinoza. 
He has not tried any more to dis- 
miss the genius of Spinoza than 
Professor Lowes tried to dismiss 
the genius of Coleridge in trying 
imaginatively to recapture the ma- 
terials and the processes that went 
into the making of ‘‘Kubla Khan.”’ 
He has himself tried to render that 
genius more available; and his 
book, though it is full of fascinat- 
ing researches into the natural his- 


‘| tory of Spinoza’s mind, is interest- 


ing almost as a detective story 
might be interesting. But it has 
deeper claims to interest and im- 
portance. The genius and message 
of Spinoza stand out more clearly 
than if Spinoza had been treated in 
isolation, and the sources of his 
“originality” were not made so rich 
and clear. That he is orjginal Pro- 
fessor Wolfson does not doubt, 
though he interprets his originality 
in a novel way. 7 

Spinoza committed, says Professor 
Wolfson, four acts of daring. The 
net result was his philosophy that 
found uniformity in the whole of 
nature and demonstrated to man 
his place in that necessary order 
which was God and in the union of 
the mind with which man could 
alone find that ‘‘blessedness” which 
was at once vision, happiness and 
liberty. Spinoza’s first act of dar- 
ing was to break down the barrier 
between the two realms, a material 
world and an immaterial god. By 
giving God the attribute of exten- 
sion as well as of thought, Spinoza 
removed the first break in the con- 
tinuity of nature. The principle of 
the uniformity of the laws of na- 
ture, long recognized as applying 
to the physical universe, Spinoza 
extended to God. He dares further to 
deny design and purpose in God, 
and the separability of soul from 
body in man. Finally, he dares to 
insist upon the elimination of free- 
dom of the will from human action. 

These are purely formal state- 
ments of the transformation 
Spinoza gave to the traditional ma- 
terials with which he worked. Pro- 
fessor Wolfson makes us aware in 
detail, however, and in general con- 
spectus of its rich positive content. 
One realizes more keenly after 
reading this careful study what a 
true liberation Spinoza found in his 
discovery and his demonstration of 
the uniformity of nature and the 
reasonable necessity of all objects 
and events in it. The ‘‘liberty’’ he 
discusses is liberation from slavish 
lusts of “inadequate ideas.’’ It is 
the peace that comes with under- 
standing. It is the blessedness that 
comes from the union of the mind 
with the whole of nature. One un- 
derstands more clearly, too, what 
Spinoza meant by religious tradi- 
tion as an apologue of moral truth, 
and what he meant by an ordered 
society as a condition for the living 
of the reasonable life. 

Professor Wolfson makes clear 
how much of these things Spinoza 
found materials for in his predeces- 
sors. But he makes.no less clear 
what these things are and what a 
unique and powerful vision Spinoza 
made of his materials so that 
his ‘‘ethics, geometrically- demon- 
strated’ is more than a piece of 
Euclidean tour de force, or more 
than a traversing of old meta- 
physical paths. It is a metaphysics, 
a philosophy of conduct and a 
philosophical religion. Professor 
Wolfson has revealed himself as its 
latest and most helpful interpreter. 








| 
| 
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BLOOD AND TEARS. By Balder 
Olden. 282 pp. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 
$2. . 


T is not surprising that Balder 
Olden, a German whose earlier 
writings were received favor- 
ably in his own country, has not 
had his latest work chosen by the 
recently established Reich Authors’ 
Bureau—a department of the Prop- 

da Ministry—as one of its “six 
for it is the 
most candid and outspoken anti- 
Nazi novel that has, so far, come 
from the press. 

Nazi enthusiasts will, undoubted- 
ly, brand it as lying propaganda 
and the portraits of Hitler and 
Goebbels as caricatures; but, though 
it is colored throughout by strong 
feeling, the main facts are in line 
with what responsible newspaper 
correspondents have, from time to 
time, reported and with stories 
brought out of the country by refu- 
gees. The author’s picture of ter- 
rible conditions in the Oranienstein 
concentration camp may or may 
not be closer to actuality than ac- 
counts by writers personally con- 
ducted to other and, presumably, 
similar camps; but there is very lit- 
tle in the novel, whether of fact or 
comment, that is not readily du- 
plicable in recent non-fictional 
literature. 

Beginning on the eve of Schlei- 
cher’s coup d’état, which, threaten- 
ing Junker security, is represented 
as precipitating the crisis that gave 
Hitler the Chancellorship as Hin- 
denburg’s ‘“‘yes man,”’ the book car- 
ries us through to the time when 
Jewish and communistic persecu- 
tion and the apotheosis of Nordic 
Germany had got into full swing. 
Readers who had not kept in close 
touch with the intricate convolu- 
tions of Nazi history and to whom 
the late déb&cle came as a shock 
will find in “Blood and Tears’’ 
strong indications that the harvest 
now being reaped by Germany was 
sown well within the last two years. 

Only the characters not directly 
involved in the fictional plot of the 
drama are given their actual names. 
The evil genius of the book, of Hit- 
ler and of Germany, ‘“‘Dr. Schnier- 
wind,” Minister of Propaganda, 
who is cheerfully responsible for an 
ever-increasing toll of national and 
personal calamities, is, finally, the 
instigator of the traitorous murder 
of Hans Riimelin, the Storm Troop- 
er whose gradual disillusion is the 
central idea of the novel. 

Hans, a typical hero-worshiping 
young German, to whom Hitler is 
a god, becomes liaison.officer work- 
ing between Schnierwind and Herr 
von Reischach, a fire-eating Junker 
who had been three times Chancel- 
lor since the fall of the empire, and 
who detests Hitler, but is willing to 
accept a post in his Ministry to help 
his party. Reischach—a composite, 
fictional character, not identifi- 
able with the Dr. Marx who actu- 
ally was three times Chancellor dur- 
ing the fourteen years of the repub- 


‘lic—is the father of Gerda, to whom 


Hans is betrothed, but who throws 


-him over later when she finds he 


has, inadvertently but with what 
she thinks is criminal carelessness, 
betrayed her Jewish friends to 
Schnierwind. a 

The Reichstag fire, the May Day 
celebrations and glorification of 
Hitler, the book burnings and the 
outlawry of Jews and Communists 
are vividly dramatized in one swift 
scene after another. The fire is 
shown as Schnierwind’s pre-elec- 
tion device, the rest are his circuses 
to deflect men’s mings from the 
less easily producible bread. 

For throwing dSubts, privately, 
on the alleged cause of the fire, 
Naumann, a Jewish writer, is beat- 
en up and dragged, “a groaning, 
bleeding bundle of humanity,’’ to 
a concentration camp, his books 
and papers having been rifled and 
his women-folk maltreated. The 
self-confessed fehme-murderer in 
charge of the prisoners reported 
later that Naumann had been “‘shot 
trying to escape.” ‘‘That’s mur- 


+ | these helps come just after 


der!’’ said Hans. ‘‘A man of 60 
doesn’t try to escape.’’ But it was 
not unti] he realized that Hitler 
had no constructive economic policy 
that could be avowed and that 
Schnicrwind not only knew of it 
but was amusedly unconcerned that 
his faith in the party turned to a 
dull rage, which he vented on the 
Minister of Propaganda. Hence, 
in no long time, his murder. 
Jane Spence SouTHRON. 


The Tough School 


BRAIN GUY. By Benjamin supe. 
3856 pp. New York: Alfred A 
Knopf. $2.50. 

RAIN GUY” belongs to that 
great body of contemporary 
hard-boiled fiction of the 

American underworld. And it be- 

longs to the “legitimate’’ (to bor- 

row a word in its usage from the 
racketeering milieu) wing of such 
fiction in contradistinction to the 

“‘phony’’ or pseudo kind of thing 

over which such fuss has recently 

been made in connection with mov- 
ing picture censorship. 

“Brain Guy” offers little more 
than honest naturalism in detail 
plus a story which is not at all 
times convincing. The chief trou- 
ble is that Bill Trent, the college 
boy, who becomes ‘“‘brain guy’’ for 
a New York mob, fails as a literary 
creation. We don’t quite follow him. 

Bill has had a job as rent collector 
for a real estate firm. He has 
learned the ropes. He has learned 





how to shake down tenants carry- 
ing on illegitimate business, a kind 
of blackmail, and how to pick up 
graft by getting rent reductions. 
Bill gets into a mess and loses his 
job and is unable to find another. 
He half tries because he is out 
for big money and high life. 

He worms himself in with a gang 
of small-time crooks, who finally 
take him on because of his knowl- 
edge of the habits of the storekeep- 
ers and others from whom he used 
to collect rents. Bill knows where 
they keep their cash, when they go 
to the bank, when they pay off. 


+ | Using his dope, McMann and a cou- 


ple of Duffy’s boys pull off four 
successful hold-ups. McMann, with 
Bill as his adjutant, gets ambitious. 


He gets rid of Duffy by beating him | - 


up and then shooting him and as- 
sumes leadership of the mob. But 
Bill has no intention of letting him- 
self become the next victim of Mc- 
Mann’s savagery—after that tough 
no longer needs him. 

The stages by which Bill changes 
from a small grafter on a $25-a- 
week salary to a gang leader capa- 
ble of killing in cold blood are not 
developed sufficiently to make us 
see him whole. But the passages 
that deal with the tie between Bill 
and his younger brother, Joe, are 
genuinely affecting and written 
with considerable subtlety. Bill's 
relationship with Madge is both un- 
usual and convincing. ; 

“Brain Guy” is a first novel and 
has no claim on distinction, even 





“Blood and Tears” and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


within its own special field. But 
it is honest work of its kind and 
shows considerable talent in its bet- 
ter passages. Those who are inter- 
ested in books on the underwegrid. 
gangsterdom and racketeering will 
find here some interesting matter 


from what is, now and again, a/| ning 


somewhat unusual point of view. 

As a story, the book will carry you 

along whether you like it or not. 
Frep T. Marsx. 


A Woman Perseveres 
a UNSINEKABLE MRS. JAY. 
Lewis Graham and Edwin 
—2* 308 pp. New York: 
Covici, Friede. $2.50. 
N the manner of some-of the 
older fiction of this century, 
sey, for example, “K” and 
“V. V.'s Eyes,” which used to be 
read more for story than style, this 
book is a good yarn. It is plot for 
plot’s sake, and almost reads itself. 
Lightly dressed in narrative writ- 
ing of a straightforward sensible 
sort, unadorned by flowers of rhet- 
oric but possessed of a certain 
enviable ease and rhythm, it repre- 
sents pedestrian fiction at its most 
entertaining and least elementary. 
Technically, it is quite good. As 
reconstruction of the past (not a 
very far-off one; roughly, the last 
fifty years) it is more than a little 
skillful 


While it has pathos, it has sa- 
gacity, too, and is suggestive— 
though not descriptive—of . the 
gaudy America of the sports writ- 





A Good Novel of- England’s Yesterday 


THE WOMAN SHE WAS. By 
Lance Sieveking. 370 pp. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. . 

HE WOMAN SHE WAS” is a 
novel written in the ‘‘Caval- 
cade” manner but with reverse 

English. It is the beautifully told 

story of a fine, talented English- 

woman, set off by a mural back- 
ground of outstanding events and 
movements in English history. The 
book begins in 1933 with the funeral 
of Charlotte Castleton at the age 

of 78, and moves backward in a 

series of flashback chapters to her 

birth in 1855. It is richly interest- 
ing as a very human document and 

a well-told tale. In these stagnant 

days in the book business it should 

cause a pleasurable ripple of enjoy- 
ment. 

The literary trick of telling the 
story backward comes off very 
well. But it has both its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The re- 
verse narrative tends to save the 
biggest and best bits for the middle 
and end of the story. One tragic 
and secret happening in Char- 
lotte’s life, which colored all her 
later years, unfolds back 
to its beginning and reve- 
lation in the engrossing 
manner of thé unraveling 
of a mystery. It gives fi- 
nally the clue to that 
“something about Char- 
lotte’’ which even her very 
best friend, Miss Garside, 
never understood. 

The whole scene moves 
gently back from today 
and yesterday to Hdward- 
jan and Victorian days. 
As for the disadvantages 
of the flashback method, 
it leaves the reader always 
a little baffled by the arith- 
metic of arriving at cor 
rect ages, for subtraction 
is harder than addition. 
True, the author has a 
very helpful device of fre- . 


a bad bout of mathematics. 
But that’s a minor matter. 
To the nieces and neph- 
ews at Chariotte Castle- 
ton’s funeral it seemed 








with a generous share of comedy 
and tragedy, though strangely lack- 
ing in what her Victorian .contem- 
poraries would have called a pas- 
sionate love. Always she had the 
satisfaction of her painting, which 
eventually won for her the title of 
Dame of the Empire and member 
of the R. A., honors she cared little 
about. Among the celebrities of her 
times she knew, and valued in her 
own way, Rossetti, Swinburne, Re- 
noir and Oscar Wilde. (And these 
famous people are introduced into 
the story in the most informal and 
natural way.) 

She had two children, Anne and 
Charles, but both died long before 
the end of the story begins. She 
was married at 21 to Theodore Cas- 
tleton, 47, a colorless individual, 
who scarcely took the time to live 
because he was so occupied in cok 
lecting precious memories. Her 
greatest friend was Harriet Gar- 
side, who loyally supported Char- 
lotte in all her advanced ideas, 
from wearing ‘‘rational’’ bloomers 
for bicycle riding to smashing win- 








dows for the cause of woman's suf- 
frage. 

Various episodes stand out partic- 
ularly in Charlotte’s long life. 
There is a clear-cut sketch of her 
experience in a Zeppelin raid. Her 
militant share in the movement for 
woman suffrage, the curious pri- 
vate reasons which swept her into 
the movement and her reactions to 
police violence against suffragettes 
make a stirring chapter. The pecu- 
lar tragedy of her daughter 
Anne’s death is another moving 
episode and a key to Charlotte's 
character. 

Lance Sieveking’s style and man- 
ner are shrewd, sympathetic, 
charming. He has a blithe and 
ingratiating sense of humor. He 
describes the gait of a short, stout 
man: “He walked exactly like 


some one trying to keep his head 


above water.”” One of the maids 
welcomes a visitor ‘‘with the air of 
a Walter Scott character greeting 
a long-expected traveler who has 
been rowed across a loch under 
cover of darkness.’’ And the two 


At the end of the book is 

a@ section called ‘‘The Wo- 
" man She Wasn't,” a mem- 
oir written long after her 


was caught up in the great 
currents,of her time, led a 
sort of life. 

Beatrics SHERMAN. 


ers. The story is somewhat touch- 
ing; its heroine, Shanty-Irish from 
the Mississippi mudflats; the early 
setting, Hannibal, Missouri, in the 
middle of ‘‘a skillet of hot spinach; 
five miles in diameter, with a mile- 
wide streak of sizzling grease run- 
the centre’’; then 
Slabtown, with its silver deposits, 
where Johnny Jay, a mining man, 
agrees to love, protect and cherish 
—without clerical benefit—a beauti- 
ful and sensitive ‘‘brunette from 
Chicago.”” For fifteen years he 
lives happily and peacefully with 
her. 

Then one day a red-headed young 
person called Molly Monahan 
(Gracie Alien should have been her 
name) streaks across his horizon. 
To her he wakes up one morning 
to find himself married. Where- 
upon the audience will find itself 
hissing the villainess who has dared 
destroy a happy home. But this 
wild Irish rose is not intended to 
be the villainess of the piece; in 
fact, she is the heroine, although 
as the unity is weak at this point 
you would not know it. When she 
discovers that her poor Johnny has 
been secretly buying grand pianos, 
and what not, for his erstwhile 
helpmeet, Molly realizes that she 
herself, although his wife in name, 
is actually the “other woman.”’ She 
goes out of his life to brave the 
wilds of New York City. An un- 
couth little savage, a stranger to 
grammar and the usages of polite 
society, she has an awful time per- 
suading the Waldorf to admit her. 
But Molly is not daunted. De- 
terminedly she studies her French 
fifteen minutes a day, along with 
books of etiquette and the society 
columns of the newspapers, and 
lo! in no time at all she has made 
a place for herself close to, if not 
among, the Four Hundred, and the 
Astors are inviting her to balls. 

The rather tender and funny 
little story of Ker climb to exalted 
heights—through tragic years that 
witnessed a blighted love affair, 
the sinking of the Titanic, the 
World War—until she became a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
was presented to the Court of St. 
James, and last, before a dis- 
tinguished charity audience re- 
cited “‘L’Aigion,’”’ must be left to 
the reader to discover. It’s an al- 
most inspired tale, and quite worth 
discovering. Berrr Devry. 


A Dynastic Family 

FOUR GENERATIONS. By Naomi 
Jacob. 415 &,. New York: The 
M ‘lompany. $2.50. 


G. B. Stern published ~ 
“The Matriarch”’ she estab- 


lished a kind of pattern 
against which subsequent stories of 
great Jewish clans have been meas- 
ured. Romantic as her formula 
was, enough truth and life were 
contained in it to make a deep 
mark. So it is that one inevitably 
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News and 
Literary 


Lonpon. 

T is not easy to avoid hack- 

neyed subjects in devising a 

literary competition. The Ob- 

server, however, hit upon an 
original idea when It invited its 
readers to name the ten animals 
they found most attractive in fic- 
tion. The results of the voting 
throw some light not only upon 
popular taste but upon the range 
of books familiar to readers of this 
weekly newspaper. 

At the head of the poll stands 
Rosinante—clear evidence that ‘‘Don 
Quixote’ is on the shelf in the 
literal, not the metaphorical, sense. 
Next in order come Dr. John 
Brown’s Rab, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s Brer Rabbit, Kipling’s Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi, Lewis Carroll's Chesh- 
ire Cat, Anna Sewell’s Black Beau- 
ty, Robert Louis Stevenson’s Mod- 
estine, Conan Doyle’s Hound of the 
Baskervilles, Barrie’s Nana and 
Ollivant’s Owd Bob. 

The White Rabbit and many other 
“Alice in Wonderland’’ creatures, 
as well as a host of Kipling beasts, 
figure in the list of animals which 
are mentioned by various readers 
but which have failed to gain 
enough votes to place them among 
the first ten. This miscellany in- 
cludes also Jack London’s White 
Fang, the raven in ‘Barnaby 
Rudge,”’ Dora's dog in ‘David 
Copperfield,’’ the whale in ‘‘Moby 
Dick,’’ John Silver's parrot, the 
Dandie Dinmonts in “Guy Man- 
nering,’’ the staghound of ‘The 
Talisman,’’ old Jolyon’s dog in 
“The Forsyte Saga,’’ Tom Faggis’s 
mare in ‘‘Lorna Doone,’’ Uncle 
Toby's starling, Mr. Toad of Toad 
Hall, and Tarka the Otter. 

Most of the competitors seem to 
have taken ‘‘fiction” to mean sim- 
ply ‘‘novels,’"’ but some gave the 
word a more liberal interpretation 
and thus remembered the hound of 
Odysseus, the lion of Androcles, 
Red Riding Hood’s wolf, the faith- 
ful hound Gelert and Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat. There would evident- 
ly be no lack of variety in a liter- 
ary zoo! 

ses 

NTHONY ADVERSE” has, of 
course, insured that Hervey 
Allen’s war diary should re- 
ceive attention. The Times says 
its tone is manly and sensible, un- 
touched by the real or artificial 
hysteria of so many memoirs of 
this type. Moreover, the military 
interest is considerable. The Times 
Literary Supplement remarks that 
we are never allowed to forget that 
the author is not only a good writer 
but a man of imagination. His de- 
scriptions of scenes and of states 
of mind are alike memorable. John 
o’ London’s Weekly thinks his pa- 
triotic bias contributes to his book’s 
realistic reflection of war-time at- 

mosphere. 

Much as he admires the work of 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Francis 
Iles considers ‘‘The Case of Elinor 
Norton” not up to standard. The 
story is told with an excess of sen- 
timent which he found at times al- 
most nauseating. He likes murder 
explained and analyzed; he does 
not like it sentimentalized. 

In reviewing ‘‘The Captain Hates 
the Sea,” H. E. Bates remarks that 
Wallace Smith, in placing so great 
a weight of liquor aboard the San 
Capador, is merely conforming to 
the prevailing convention which 
decrees that a novel in America is 
not a novel unless four-fifths or 
more of its characters are drunk 
or are about to be drunk or have 
just been drunk at any one time. 
Novelists, he adds, will soon have 
no need to state these facts, and 
readers will take them for granted. 
Gerald Gould calls this a book for 
the sardonic, being full of debunk- 
ing anti-sentimentalities. It is bril- 
Hant, amusing, exciting and highly 
original. 

In ‘“‘The Old Province of Quebec,”’ 


Views of 
London 


according to The Times Literary 
Supplement, Professor Alfred Leroy 
Burt has brilliantly filled a great 
gap in our narrative histories. 
ses 
are several contempo- 
rary writers, says J. B. Priest- 
ley, who have fine critical in- 
tellects. There are also writers who 
have enthusiasm and gusto, and 
who can, in some degree, communi- 
cate their excitement and pleasure. 
But one of the literary tragedies of 
our time is that the second lot of 
writers are quite different from the 
first. . In the opinion of Lau- 
rence Binyon, we are too apt to as- 
sume that sincerity is easy to 
achieve in literature. It is rare and 


difficult, and one sometimes won- 
ders whther it is not the last of the 
arts. 

“I am much too interested in 
what he really means,’”’ remarks 
G. K. Chesterton concerning G. B. 
Shaw, ‘‘to bother myself about 
everything that he merely says.” 
. . . According to Robert Lynd, 
one of the great blessings we owe 
to the invention of writing and 
printing is that they enabled men 
to enjoy an author’s work without 
having come into personal contact 
with him. It is a charming experi- 
ence to meet authors outside their 
books, but we do not want them to 
read them aloud to us. 

Rebecca West is responsible for 
the statement that no other coun- 
try produces as much literature as 
England in proportion to its popu- 
lation. In fact, English people 
seemed to have such a facility for 
literary expression that one felt it 
ought to be discouraged and con- 
trolled. Herseret W. Horw i. 








A Satiric 


* 


Novel of 


Italian Life 


Gsnoa. 

HE Bagutta prize for 1934 has 

been awarded to Raoul 

Radice for his ‘‘Vita comica 

di Corinna’ (Milan, Ces- 
china), which appeared last year 
as a serial in the Nuova Antologia. 
This dean of Italian periodicals (it 
has been issued regularly every 
fortnight since 1866), after a long 
period of vigor during the nine- 
teenth century, slowly collapsed 
into a chronic state of slumber 
after the war, and only reécently 
has been violently revived under 
the direction of Antonio Baldini 
and the nominal editorship of Sen- 
ator Federzoni, president of the 
Italian Senate. Those readers who 





Line-Engraving and Dry-Point by Kenneth Steel. From “Fine Prints of the Y ear—I933.” (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





An Acutely Observed Novel of Russia 


ON THE VOLGA. By Panteleimon 
Translated by Ann 
. pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
ANTELEIMON ROMANOV is 
no stranger to American read- 
ers: this volume of short sto- 
ries is the fourth book by him to ap- 
pear in this country over a period 
of four years. Upon closing it one 
feels that it is fully entitled to a 
reception as warm as his earlier 
works have received. Indeed, books 
as refreshing, stimulating and en- 
tertaining as ‘‘On the Volga’ do 
not often come out of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
Although, artistically speaking, 
not a star of the first magnitude, 
Romanov is undoubtedly a talented 
writer. His literary career, it may 
be mentioned, began long before 
the revolution. Moreover—and it 
is here. that the chief source 
of interest presented by his work 
lies—few writers picture contem- 
porary Soviet life, and the often 
striking problems of the individ- 
ual’s adjustment to it, as impres- 
sively and stimulatingly as he does. 
Unlike most Soviet authors, he 
never indulges in grandiloquent 
rhetoric on the ‘“‘building of Soviet 
socialism.’’ He just takes a situa- 
tion brought about by the Soviet 
order of things—be it the coexis- 
tence of nine families in one ‘‘com- 
munal apartment” or the réle of a 
mother of a child born out of wed- 
lock—and calmly, quietly develops 
it. Yet, in doing this, he so skill- 
fully stresses the clash between the 
old Russia and the new, the con- 
flict between the eternal ways of 
human nature and the ‘Marxist 
rules of life’ into which that na- 
ture is being forced, and the re- 
fraction of new ideas in Russian 
heads, that the effect often is un- 





forgetable. The fact that, in his 





narrative, Romanov remains per- 
fectly aloof and impartial (there 
hardly is a Soviet author‘less guilty 
of propaganda than he), serves only 
to add to the impression made on 
the reader. It is these qualities 
that made “Three Pairs of Silk 
Stockings,” the novel by which 
Romanov was introduced in this 
country, so effective; they are to 
be found in the present volume 
also. 

“On the Volga’’ comprises twenty 
short stories, varying in length 
from five to forty-seven pages and 
widely differing in quality. The 
title story is by no means the best. 
It is powerful, but it has defects. 
Its heroine, a youthful Commu- 
nist, is being taken by a White 
officer and soldiers to an island in 
the Volga, where she is to be exe- 
cuted for having shot some one. 
The complex ‘‘counterpoint’’ of the 
girl’s emotions as they express 
themselves in her casual remarks, 
restless gestures and worked-up 
show of courage during the party's 
short crossing in the boat, is drawn 
very well. But, at the same time, 
the author time and again inartis- 
tically stresses the pathos and the 
tragedy of the moment; and these 
emphases, being too obvious, irri- 
tate the reader and considerably 
weaken the effect. 

Generally speaking, tragedies of 
the heroic type are not Romanov’s 
forte; it is in the peaceful routine 
of human life that he excels; and it 
is the unostentatious but intensely 
genuine tragedies, comedies and 
melodramas hiding beneath this 
routine that his eye unmistakably 
perceives and his pen masterfully 
conveys. 

One of the best (and longest) 
stories in the volume is ‘‘One of 
Us.“ It is the story of a conflict 





between the father, an old-time 


Russian workman, and the son, a 
youthful engineer and ‘‘Komsomo- 
letz"””" (member of the Union of 
Young Communists). The pride and 
impatience with which the father 
awaits the arrival of the boy from 
the university; the insolent self-as- 
surance and sense of superiority 
with which—from the very moment 
of his arrival—the youngster begins 
to mock his father’s ‘‘backward- 
ness,"’ his mother’s religiousness 
and the dirt in their cabin; and the 
father’s comical yet profound 
drama that follows—all this is told 
with excellent humor, sobriety and 
effectiveness. Both heroes (as well 
as the young man’s mother) are 
intensely alive and the story is ex- 
cellently constructed. What strik- 
ing conflicts between fathers and 
sons take place in the Soviet Union! 
And what an amusing class of new 
proletarian aristocrats, looking with 
contempt at the real proletarians 
of former days, in whose name the 
Soviet revolution was carried out, 
has come to life there! 

Equally good is ‘‘A Mere Formal- 
ity,” the touching story of a one- 
sided romance born out of the shar- 
ing by a girl of her room with a 
married man (the scarcity of hous- 
ing accommodations has long been 
reigning in Moscow). Excellent, 
too, is ‘‘Apple Blossom,”’ picturing 
the greed of an old peasant woman, 
and ‘The Scent of the Birch Tree,"’ 
a study in ‘‘new’’ sex relations. 

As already mentioned, some of 
the stories contained in the volume 
(for instance, the sentimental ‘‘Wo- 
man in Black’’) are inferior in 
quality to those just described. 
Even so, the book is remarkable. 
To those who want to understand 
Soviet Russia, it may prove more 
informing than the perfunctory 
formality of a three-week trip to 
Moscow. ALEXANDER NAZAROFF. 





think of it as a negligible quantity 
must reform their ideas; for now 
much of the best of Italian lit- 
erature of the younger generation 
is to be found in its pages. 

The Premio Bagutta, although 
the first literary prize of its kind 
in this country, has been super- 
seded by others of double or quad- 
ruple the value. None the less, it 
has held its own, not only because 
of its priority but because of the 
undoubted fact that it has almost 
consistently selected the best books. 
Last year, indeed, we were unable 
to endorse the opinion of the Ba- 
gutta judges, but this time we do 
80 most emphatically. 

ees 

AOUL RADICE, in addition to 

possessing considerable lit- 

erary skill and the gift of en- 
tertaining and amusing his read- 
ers, also has a definite philosophy 
of his own; or if that may seem 
too much, let us say that he has a 
very clear opinion as to the value 
of our civilization, and expresses it 
in a very subtle and indirect form. 

His heroine, Corinna Spiga, might 
be said to be a sort of modern 
woman-Faust, a parody of Faust 
portrayed not without sympathy by 
an artist who keeps his tongue 
continually in his cheek. Like 
Faust, she experiments in all forms 
of human activity—all, that is, that 
are open to a woman; and although 
she does not actually seem to for- 
mulate any decision, the reader is 
left with a general depressing sen- 
sation that all is vanity. 

Corinna is the only and tardy 
child of an elderly couple who have 
inherited a considerable estate from 
an aunt, once famous as an opera- 
singer. Even her birth furnishes 
matter for laughter, given the ma- 
ture age of her parents. In addition 
everything leads the family to ex- 
pect that her mother will give birth 
to twins. ‘“‘Twins?’’ a friend of the 
mother calls to the midwife after 
the delivery. ‘‘A girl,’’ the woman 
answers. ‘“‘Only one?’ ‘Hardly 
even that,’’ the other answers with 
a sigh. Corinna grows up as tiny 
as she was born—relatively, that is. 

Her parents die and she is 
brought up by an old amateur musi- 
cian, who at once decides that she 
has a musical vocation and sends 
the little tot to a boarding-school 
where especial attention is paid to 
music. Corinna grows up with the 
conviction that the purpose of 
music is to be applauded and have 
many flowers sent you by your 
friends when you give concerts. 
She graduates from the conserva- 
tory with success and as her 
parents have left her considerable. 
means, she sets up a house for her- 
self in Milan and goes in for what 
she thinks is an intellectual life. 

It would not be fair to say that the 
picture the author here gives of a 
Milanese would-be Bohéme is satiri- 
cal. Satire presupposes a minimum 
of ferocity and malice, which is en- 
tirely lacking from his mind. He 
describes the whole surroundings 
humorously, that is with a good- 
natured contempt, which in the long 
run is far more crushing. 

ses 


Thackeray is forever: leading 
his Becky to the very gates of 
success and foiling her at the 
last minute, he only achieves the 
opposite of what he has been aim- 
ing at, and his reader inevitably 
sympathizes entirely with his vic- 
tim and not with the unsupportable 
Amelia. But .Corinna has done 
nothing wrong, nothing to merit 
the series of trials that persecute 
her, which, unheard-of for a 
heroine of fiction, are unvaryingly 
of a comic nature. At her first 
ball she loses ‘‘her lightest and 
most secret article of clothing.’ 
She takes part in an “amateur 
film’’ set to music, and the bad 
taste of the director brings the 
house down at her first appearance. 

At her first concert, just as she 
starts playing the Kreutzer Sonata, 
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The Books 


and Battles 


Of a Buccaneer 


Captain Dampier’s Adventures Influenced the 
W orks of Defoe and Swift 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM. DAMPIER, 
BUCCANEER-AUTHOR. By 
William Hallam Bonner. Some 
Account of a Modest Buccaneer 
and of English Travel Litera- 
ture in the Early Bighteenth 
Century. 234 pp. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press. $2.75. 
By HENRY BE. ARMSTRONG 

RIGINALLY this book, as the 
author says in his preface, 
was “‘a dissertation submitted 
a few years ago to the Yale 

English faculty.’” It has been con- 
densed and pruned of “many 
notes.”” Mr. Bonner’s design is not 
to deal in-a romantic way with the 
adventures of Dampier as a buc- 
caneer on the Spanish Main—that 
has been .well done, and recently, 
by Clennel Wilkinson—but to make 
a study of his writings and to trace 
their influence upon imaginative 
authors of his time, who have come 
down to us with a far greater repu- 
tation. But let Mr. Bonner explain 
himself: 

Dampier has formerly been 
chonicled as buccaneer, explorer, 
sea adventurer, with an occasion- 
al dark hint by such a person as 
Sir’ Walter Scott about his influ- 

" ence upon Defoe and Swift. It is 

this undetermined extent of his 
literary influence, the success 
and value of his four books = 
with prose fiction and the pub- 
lishing world of their day, and 
some. final estimate of his right- 
ful place in our literature that 
have been my particular concern. 

Yet Mr. Bonner starts off on the 
wrong foot, for he says, in introduc- 
ing his subject: ‘William Dam- 
pier was England's greatest buc- 
caneer.’’ Of course, Dampier was 
nothing of the sort. Who can read 
the story of the raid and sack of 
Panama by Henry Morgan against 
great odds, an enterprise notable 
alike for strategy and leadership of 
a high order, without recognizing 
the unprincipled Welshman as the 
“greatest buccaneer”? 

Mr. Bonner makes out a plausible 
case for his theory that both Daniel 
Defoe and Dean Swift were consid- 
erably indebted to the books of 
William Dampier for incident, color 
and atmosphere in writing their im- 
mortal fictions, ‘‘“Robinson Crusoe’’ 
and ‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ If the 
author seems to strain after effect 
in elaborating his thesis, it cannot 
be denied that Dampier was an in- 
spiration to the literary man of his 
period. 

It must be allowed that greatness 
in a buccaneer may not be limited 
to deeds of daring and successful 
leadership. Speaking of Dampier 
as a buccaneer, the author says: 
‘““He was not the most cruel, the 
most desperate, the richest, the 








most romantic, or the most success- 


ful. But he was the most feared, 
the most refined, the most scientif- 
ically minded, and, being the most 
skillful navigator and recorder, the 
most useful in the world.” ” 

It would be difficult to make a 
hero of Dampier as a buccaneer, 
since in the period of his life de- 
voted to the pursuit he was never 
a commander. Captain James Bur- 
ney, R. N., in his excellent “His 
tory of the Buccaneers of Amer- 
ica,” quotes Dampier as a ‘“re- 
corder” and as a navigator, but 
never refers to him as a leader. 
Dampier was undoubtedly the best 
reporter of buccaneering and pi- 
ratical adventures who ever lived. 

He could not have been “the most 
feared”’ of his type. He may have 
been the most intellectual, but his 
refinement is open to doubt. When 
the British Admiralty took him up 
as a navigator who had sailed al- 
most every sea of the world and 
gave him a commissioned ship, he 
was not a shining success. Profes- 
sor J. K. Laughton, who wrote the 
article on Dampier in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, said 
this of him after recognizing his 
ability as a hydrographer, navi- 
gator, chart-maker and author: 

He has been described as a lead- 

ing man even amo: the bucca- 
own ac- 








A View of Cumberland Bay at Juan Fernandez Island, Robinson Crusoe’s Isle, the General Rendezvous 
for Pirates and. Buccaneers for Centuries. 


pointment to command! the Jolly 
Prize or Roebuck was given’ sole- 
ly on account of his literary and 
scientific merits, and proved un- 
fortunate, for he showed him- 
self an incompetent commander, 
whose sobriety, honesty and cour- 
age even were impugned, and 
whose highest idea of discipline 
was calling his subordinate offi- 
cers ‘‘rogues, rascals” and un- 
printable names. 

At the same time, Dampier was a 
great sea-rover. He had a passion 
for adventure and exposed himself. 
constantly to the perils of bucca- 
neering, piracy and exploration in 
unknown waters. He was a close 
observer of all phases of naviga- 
tion, a meteorologist, an industri- 
ous diarist, and he had a clear, 





From Waller's “Voyage of Anson.” 


straightforward and always capti- 
vating style as a writer. Professor 
Laughton has said that “his ‘Dis- 
course on the Winds’ may even 
now be justly regarded, so far as it 
goes, as a textbook of that branch 
of physical geography.” 

In John Masefield’s opinion Dam- 
pier wrote “the best books of 
voyages in the language.”’ If he 
had been a leader of buccaneers 
like Morgan, Edward Davis, Coxon, 
Sawkins, Swann, Rogers or Sharp, 
he would probably have kept no log 
and never written a line of good 
prose about his adventures and his 
observations 8f wind, tides, tem- 
pests and shipwreck. - 

Mr. Bonner devotes only one 
chapter to Dampier’s sea wander- 





The Maricopa Indians 


YUMAN TRIBES OF THE GILA 
RIVER. By Leslie Spier. 4383 
pp. Chicago: The Unwersity of 
Chicago Press. $4. 

HIS is a complete ethnological 
study of the Yuman-speaking 
tribes of Southern Arizona, 

with particular emphasis on the 
Maricopa. Leslie Spier was in the 
Maricopa community in the Winter 
of 1929-30, and this book is the his- 
tory of his findings there, a piece 
of field work such as every anthro- 
pologist must at some time commit 
himself to. Mr. Spier had the bene- 
fit of Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s and Mr. 
E. W. Gifford’s wide acquaintance 
with the Yuman tribes as a whole, 
both of these scholars being in 
Arizona at the same time as him- 
self. His éxhaustive and detailed 
research had to do, however, espe- 
cially with the Maricopas, a tribe 
whose culture had not been ex- 
amined in detail. 

For the scholar, therefore, Leslie 
Spier’s book is a carefully docu- 
mented analysis of a tribe whose 
Indian neighbors have been studied, 





but whose tribal settlements, basis 
arts, 


beliefs, and tales have not, before, 
been brought into the single picture 


of a primitive people, Mr. Spier’s| 


first chapters dea] with the many 
special problems of tribal distribu- 
tion, of the correct naming of the 
Yuman tribes who fled from Colo- 
rado in 1833. He focuses, then, upon 
the Maricopa culture. 

The most curious phase of that 
culture, and that which-'will most 
interest the average reader, is the 
Maricopa dream basis of religion. 
In their manner of obtaining food, 
in their settlements, in many of 
their customs these Indians resem- 
ble the other tribes of the same 
general territory. One reads with 
amazement, to be sure, that these 
people managed to exist for many 
years on a diet of mesquite beans, 
jack-rabbits, and some fish. It is 
interesting to note how well they 
used every desert plant for food. 
All this leaves the reader with the 
conviction that a people can adapt 
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From “Dampier's Voyages,” Original 1705 Edition. From “Buccaneers of the Pacific,” by George Wycherley (Bobbs-Merrill). 








of Arizona 


themselves to, and exist in, the 


see it, is dreams. This emphasis 
on dreams they share, to be sure, 
with the lower Colorado Yumans. 
Dream experience is, for them all, 
the cause of all their success in 
life. They have no special rituals, 
and very few drugs for promoting 
dreams. Supernatural power comes 
to them involuntarily. Usually the 
dream comes first in childhood, not 
in puberty. Usually it takes the 
shape of a dream about some bird 
or animal. The bird or animal gives 
the dreamer his power. But no 
child tells his dream. Only when a 
man is beginning to turn gray is he 
wise enough to know what his 
dream has- taught him and how, 
through his dream, he may cure 
people. Even mature men, how- 
ever, do not tell plainly of what 
animal or other spirit they have 
dreamed. They sing songs merely 
hinting at the behavior of the ani- 
mal. If a man tells too soon some- 
thing of his dream, or if he tells too 
much of it at any time, the power 
it gives him may go. 

Any psychologist would be inter- 
ested in and, perhaps, able to in- 
terpret the fact that, because these 
dreams are a tribal habit, they are 
frequent and do come to many 
of these Indians. The Maricopas 
used to dream whether or not they 
should go to war. Today they 
dream whether or not they will 
have children, they dream whether 
or not any task they have ahead of 
them will be successfully accom- 
plished. The pattern of all these 
dreams is more or less the same. 
Visions are not had by the Mari- 
copas. Mr. Spier has found only 
one story of a man who had a vi- 
sion (the full prophecy of just how 
certain things would occur). 

The form of the usual dream ex- 
perience, whatever power it may 
bestow, is always that some bird 
or animal comes to a man and tells 
him what he may do. The man 


( Continued on Page 19) 





ings. It is headed by the observa- 
tion of Parson Adams: ‘‘Friend, if 

a man should sail round the world, 
and anchor in every harbor of it, 
without learning, he would return 
home as ignorant as he went out.“ 
But although Dampier had but little 
schooling, he did not lack learning 
—in fact, he educated himself by 
much reading. 

At 16 he was apprenticed to the 
master of a ship. After making 
several trading voyages to New- 
foundland, Java and Bantam in the 
East Indies, he enlisted in the navy, 
serving under Sir Edward Spragge 
in the second Dutch war, 1678. Re- 
tired by poor health, he went out 
to Jamaica to take charge of a plan- 
tation. It did not suit his tempera- 
ment, and not until he joined the 
logwood cutters in the Bay of Cam-. 
peche was he in his element. They 
were a hard-drinking, rowdy, brawl- 
ing lot, given to the firing of guns 
when they were drunk for days to- 
gether. 

But if Dampier seldom mingled in 
their dissipations, he liked the 
rough, adventurous life. In one of 
their drinking bouts the Spaniards 
surprised them and made many 
prisoners, who were killed or sold 
as slaves, ‘‘a thing I ever feared,” 
wrote Dampier in one of his books, 
“and that was the reason that 
moved me at last to come away, 
although a Place where a Man 
might have gotten an Estate." 
Soon afterward he fell in with the 
buccaneers and knew such com- 
manders as Coxon, Sawkins, Davis 
and Sharp. The scene of their dep- 
redations was often changed, and 
Dampier served them for twelve 
years (1678 to 1691), ranging with 
the adventurous scoundrels from 
Panama to Mexico, Chile and Peru, ~ 
and afterward sailing away to the 
Philippines, Formosa, the Celebes, 
Australia and the Nicobar Islands. 
Several times Dampier crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama on foot, fore- 
ing his way with kindred spirits 
through the jungle. He had begun 
to keep a journal of his experiences, 
an undertaking that showed him to 
be an intellectual compared with 
the riff-raff he marched with. ? 


On one desperate venture forty- . 


four deserters from Sharp’s com- 
pany, Dampier among them, fought 
their way through the miasmatic 
Darien wilderness, ever haunted by 
the specter of the Spaniard; who 


hunted down his enemies only to . 


torture or cruelly slay them. On 
the tenth day they crossed the 
same river twenty-two times to 
make nine miles. ‘‘Thus,’’. wrote 
Dampier, ‘‘we finished our Journey 
from the South-Sea to the North in 
23 days; in which time by my Ac- 
count we travelled 110 Miles, cross- 


ing some very high Mountains; but . 


our common March was in the Val- 
leys among deep and dangerous 
Rivers.” 

He preserved his writings by put- 
ting them into a bamboo tube 
stopped up at both ends. He 
trudged along and swam with it, 
and lay down with it. Perhaps his 


( Continued on Page 19) 
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JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY AND 
Eminence 


tion by George N. Shuster. Por- 
trait frontispiece. 116 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


E American edition of this 
little book comes at a most 
timely moment, when. events 
in Germany are again holding 
the shocked attention of the whole 
country and the new Germanic “‘re- 
ligion,” with which the volume is 
concerned, is giving proof of its 
nature by its fruits. Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich, de- 
livered the four addresses which 
make up the book during the Ad- 
vent season of 1933, being moved to 
this resolution by developments 
concerning the status of the Jew in 
Germany and the attitude of Naz- 
ism toward Christianity. The ad- 
dresses aroused the greatest in- 
terest in Europe, the book contain- 
ing them quickly becoming a best 
seller in all the countries except 
Germany, where it was banned. 

Of the four addresses the first 
three are concerned especially with 
the religious, social and moral 
values of the Old Testament as 
being sacred scriptures, ‘‘precious 
stones for the building of God’s 
kingdom.” Cardinal Faulhaber has 
won renown as an Old Testament 
scholar, and in this discussion 
speaks as a specialist, having held 
the chair of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture in the University of Strasbourg 
and served as a lecturer upon the 
subject in other institutions. 

He sets forth in these three ad- 
dresses the permanent religious and 
ethical values of the Old Testament 
and its importance in the founda- 
tions of Christianity. In the fourth 
he takes up the movement to estab- 
lish a Nordic or German religion, 
saying at the outset that his ser- 
mon will be, not an attack on Ger- 





a 


Miscellaneous Brief 


Reviews 





many but a defence of Christianity, 
adding that ‘‘a defence of Christi- 
anity is also a defence of Ger- 
many,” because, ‘“‘the German peo- 
ple will be either Christian or they 
will cease to be,” for in his con- 
viction ‘‘an apostasy from Christi- 
anity, a relapse into paganism, 
would be the beginning of the end 
of the German nation.” 

He recounts both the virtues and 
the faults of the ancient Germans, 
from whose beliefs are taken the 
principles of the new ‘“‘religion,” 
tells how Christianity was intro- 
duced among them, thereby en- 
abling them to become a civilized 
nation; discusses the relation of 
Christianity to the German race 
and German folklore and ends with 
an earnestly eloquent appeal to his 
hearers ‘‘not to let Christ’s name 
be dishonored” and not to let ‘‘the 
oaks of Donar be plantéd in place 
of the Cross.” 

The spirit of courage which evi- 
dently inspired the series of ad- 
dresses is evident all through them, 
but in form and phraseology the 
utterances are discreet and the feel- 
ing behind them is held in calm and 
even-handed restraint. 


Wine and Food 


THE WINE COOK BOOK. By the 
Browns Rose and B 


It starts out with over twenty 
pages of menus, chiefly dinner 
menus, but also with a good many 
for luncheon and supper. Those 
for dinner are of many varieties— 
simple dinners, company dinners, 
party dinners, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Fourth of July dinners, 
French, Brazilian, Danish and a 
dozen other national dinners. Page 
references for the dishes guide one 
to the recipes for their preparation. 

Practically all the recipes have 
some form of alcoholic beverage 
among their essential ingredients 
and for the most part the classifi- 
cation is upon this basis instead of 
upon that of the chief food factor. 
Thus, there are recipes centring 
around red, white, sweet wines, 
each division including soups, 
salads, meats, and so on, while 
other and varied recipes call for 
brandy, cognac, rum, cider, beer, 
ale. There are chapters devoted, 
severally, to sauces, hot and cold 
desserts, cakes, pastry, trifles. 

Cocktails, their lore and recipes 
for their making fill twenty pages 
wherein one can learn how to make 
a hundred of these drinks. A spe- 
cial chapter on the wines of half a 
dozen or more countries, including 
our own, describes the more impor- 
tant wines of each one. Another 
on “Drinks, Plain and Fancy,” tells 


od. how to make a bewildering variety 


, Cora, 
462 pp. — Lttle, Brown 4 
HE subtitle of this book de- 
scribes it as being ‘‘a Selection 
of Incomparable Recipes from 
France, from the Far East, from 
the South and ElseWhere, all of 
which Owe their Final Excellence 
to the Skillful Use of Wine in their 
Preparation.” 





The Epic of Old Babylonia 


a aaa Epic of Old —_ 
lonia, ing in 
Bhythms by William Ellery 

tispiece. 80 pp. 

* York: The Viking Press. $2. 
HE oldest epic in the world — 
older by many centuries than 

the Vedas, the Bible and the 

Odyssey — “Gilgamesh,” in Mr. 
Leonard’s rendering, is a poem of 
unusual] poetic interest. The tab- 
lets, discovered a hundred years 
ago, are in the British Museum. 
Mr. Leonard follows the German 
version of Ranke, pieced together 
after slow and laborious research. 
There are gaps and some obscuri- 
ties in the text. It seems that we 
are indebted to the care of the 
royal Assurbanipal of Nineveh for 
what we have of the text. He has 
preserved for us not only a histori- 
cal record, but a poetry that in 
spirit and sometimes in manner is 
not below the great poetry of the 
ages. 

The eternal themes of literature 
are here, with what freshness! 
There is the wild man Engidu, 
- living with the beasts, and the ter- 
ror of the hunters; he is seduced 
by the priestess and when he wakes 
after six days and seven nights of 
love he looks at the gazelles, who 
now flee from him; he has become 
civilized, a human being. The ad- 
ventures of Gilgamesh and Engidu 
in search of the monster Khumbaba 
start out far more interestingly 
than Beowulf’s, witness the porten- 
tous dreaming of Gilgamesh—"‘Why 
am I so startled? Did not some god 
go by?’’—and the lovely interlude 
where they gaze at the cedar-moun- 
tain where the monster dwells: 


On the mountain the cedars uplift 
their abundance. 
Their shadow is beautiful, is all 
delight. 
Thistles hide thereunder, and the 
dark prick-thorn, 
Sweet-smelling flowers hide under 
the cedars. 
Unfortunately there are many gaps 
here. 
The dying scene of Engidu and 
his curses on the woman who se- 
duced him from his natural habitat 


in the fields is a fine episode. 
Pree | Startling, too, is the anger of Ish- 
tar the goddess after Gilgamesh 
has repulsed her love; she threat- 
ens to descend and shatter the 
gates of the underworld. . . 
“Then will I lead up the dead, that 
they may eat those who are alive— 
then the dead shall outnumber the 
living.” 

Gilgamesh, to find Engidu, jour- 
neys to, the earth’s end and be- 
yond to the grove of the gods. He 
meets the cup-bearer, who tells him 
to eat, drink and be merry. He 
meets Utnapishtim, who tells him 
the story of the flood, how he built 
a ship and on the seventh day of 
the flood let loose a_-dove, then a 
swallow, then a raven. Youth is 
given back to Gilgamesh, and he is 
sent to find the plant of eternal 
life, which is stolen from him as 
soon as he finds it by the serpent. 

The last episode is his meeting 
with the shade of Engidu, whose 
shadow is led like a wind up out 
of the earth. Gilgamesh asks what 
his friend had seen in the under- 
world, and Engidu answers in 
words that might have come from 
the “Inferno”: “I will not tell 
thee, my friend, I will not tell thee 
what I have beheld’’— 

Thou wouldst need sit thee down 
And weep all the day... . 


See, the body which thou hast 
The worms eat it like an old 
garment. 
My body... 
Is vanished away, full of dust, 
In dust is it sunken away, 
In dust is it sunken away. 
The poem as we have it is all too 
short, but it has a variety of in- 
terests: the old Semitic or pre- 
Semitic folk-tales, the romantic ad- 
venturings, the chivalrous. friend- 
ships and virgin passion, and above 
all, the strange intimacy with the 
mystery of life and death. We can 
only speak for the English out- 
come for which Mr. Leonard is re- 
sponsible, with the simple declara- 
tion that he has made a very lovely 





English poem. Paren Monro Jack. 


of Fizzes, Rickeys, Fixes, High- 
balls, Whispers of the Frost, Dutch 
Mikes, Creole Ladies and other con- 
coctions. There are directions for 
the service of wines, and chapters 
on cold drinks, liqueurs and refresh- 
ments for special occasions. 

“The trio of authors appears to re- 
volve around the one called Bob, 
who is the son of Cora and the hus- 
band of Rose. They are all Ameri- 
cans, hailing originally from varied 
places in the Middle West, but more 
recently wanderers over the face of 
the earth, where they seem to have 
spent their time writing and col- 
lecting recip At p t their 
home is in Louisiana. 

They have produced a unique cook 
book which will delight the epicure 
and the connoisseur of foods and 
drinks but at which the hold-over 
prohibitionist will shake his head 
in sorrow and disapproval. 





Presidents on Slavery 
BARLY AMERICAN VIEWS ON 


SLAVERY. From the Letters 
and Papers of the Founders of 
the Republic. 


By Matthew T. 
Mellon. 164 pp. Boston: Meador 

Publishing Company. §$2. 

N interesting and valuable book 
for the student of American 
history has been prepared by 

Matthew T. Mellon, who is at the 
present time a student and a lec- 
turer in the philosophical faculty 
of the Albert Ludwig University, 
Freiburg. 

Five much venerated Founding 
Fathers contribute to his collection 
of early American opinions on 
slavery — Franklin, Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison— 
the period treated falling between 
the Revolution and 1830. Each one 
has a section to himself and Mr. 
Melion prefaces the extracts from 
his papers and letters with a short 
backgrounding account of the men 
and the times. 

The extracts have also explanatory 
connecting paragraphs and at the 
end of each section there is a sum- 
mary of the views of the men with 
whom it is concerned. At the end 
of the book a short chapter sets 
forth some general conclusions to 
which the author has been led by 
his study of the material presented. 
He finds that the leading men of 
the time were concerned with three 
problems, namely: How to stop the 
slave trade, how to abolish slavery 
itself and what should be done with 
the slaves if they were freed. He 
thinks that there were times, pre- 
vious to 1807, when a concentrated 
moral effort against dlavery might 
have succeeded, but this was pre- 
vented by the inclination to make 





political bargains. After 1807 there 


was no longer any hope for the 
purely moral efforts. The attempts 
to solve the problem politically also 
failed, while economic efforts, 
which might have had the best 
chance of success, were but little 
tried. 

Mr. Melion’s book is the result of 
careful research and his material 
is presented in scholarly fashion. 
It brings within easy access of the 
student much interesting material 
upon an always important histori- 
cal subject that heretofore could 
be found only by extensive reading. 
And along with its valuable his- 
torical material the book has, sand- 
wiched in here and there, many 
entertaining aspects of these great 
men and their ideas. 


Mr. Depew 


CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW, 


NLY one phase of his subject's 

long and many-sided life is 

considered by Mr. Yeager in 
this interesting study of Chauncey 
M. Depew as an orator. It is very 
fitting that he should be the author 
of such a monograph, for he is De- 
pew Professor of Public Speaking in 
the George Washington University. 
He has taken great pains to get to- 
gether all possible material from 
first-hand sources for his study. 
Into his narrative he has woven 
much that he found in a manu- 





American Children 


CHILDREN OF THE NEW DAY. 
By Katherine Glover and Evelyn 
Dewey. (Ilustrated. 332 pp. 
New York: D. ————— 
Company. $2.25 
MONG the first things that 

President Hoover did after he 


dozen or more large volumes made 
slight impression on the public, 
overwhelmed as it was by the 
stormy waters of economic catas- 
trophe. But in the long run it is 
very probable that that report and 
the report later on of his Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends will 
stand out as the most significant 
achievements of his singularly ‘ill- 
fated administration. For each of 
them did a very great and much- 


( Continued on Page 16) 





Tales of Crime in France 


CRIME REPORTER. By — 
du Tustrated. 288 pp. 
New York: Robert McBride 4 
Co. $2.50. 

GEORGES DU PARCQ has 
spent over twenty-five years 
as a reporter and quidnunc 

extraordinary at the Paris Sfreté 

Générale. During this period, his 

roving assignment, which is ‘com- 

parable to a metropolitan police 
journalist's job, was replete, ac- 
cording to his reminiscences, with 

a kaleidoscopic flow of adventures 

which were at once both lurid and 

true. 

Inasmuch as the author has not 
deemed it necessary to fashion his 
work with an eye toward chron- 
ological sequence (the book is pure- 
ly a series of outstanding incidents 
in French crime), he has managed 
to convey an astonishing and ex- 
citing record through these varied 
vignettes. 

Since his work was invariably in 
conjunction with the Parisian con- 
stabulary, M. du Pareq’s intimate 
revelations leave a faint aura of 
the stool-pigeon breathing a deep 
dark secret. However, this is mere- 
ly suggestive as the underworld of 
Paris is revealed through its myr- 
iad criminals. Racketeers, apaches, 
spies and impassioned murderers 
pass in cinematic review. Paris, 
the author explains, is unique in 
that since it is centrally located on 
the Continent it is a clearing house 
for the greater part of the world’s 
undesirables. Its methods for crime 
detection are therefore equally di- 
versified. The Sareté, through its 
dashing and sinister Prefect of Po- 
lice, M. Jean Chiappe (his recent 
dismissal. brought about an up- 
heaval in the French Cabinet), has 
assembled a staff, who are not all 
French citizens, fof the express 
purpose of dealing with the hetero- 
geneous crime of this Babel. 

In a chapter entitled “The Saréte 
Générale from Within" Du Parcq 
“Centre 


Yard. “Scotland Yard,” he says, 
‘ig allegedly the finest machine for 





the detection of crime in the world. 


’ 


Personally, I think this is rather 
a sweeping assertion, for although 
the London police may cope in an 
extraordinary manner with crime 
in the English capital, yet were you 
to transplant the whole of Scotland 
Yard and apply the methods of its 
criminal investigation department 
to the crime problems of Paris, it is 
quite possible that they would not 
be so productive of results.” Since 
the foregoing phase in the book is 
merely conjecture on the part of 
the author, it remains a moot issue. 
M. du Parcg lets well enough alone. 

In his delineations, the narrator 
(the book is in the first person 
throughout) has been blessed with 
a@ prodigious ‘‘nose for news.’’ Vide 
the international flavor of such 
great news events-as L’Affaire 
Landru, the notoriously impassive 
‘Bluebeard of France,” whose rec- 
ord of some twelve consecutive un- 
solved murders constitutes a record 
for cold-blooded crime. 

Devil’s Island and the Penal Col- 
ony at Cayenne are defended as 
honest institutions for the deten- 
tion of the habitual criminal and 
not the scourge-like machine de- 
picted by biased movies and sensa- 
tional novelists. The author also 
divulges some intimate knowledge 
of Mata Hari, the beautiful ill-fated 
dancer-spy of the war, in his dis- 
cussion “Some Strange and Beauti- 
ful Women I Have Met.” His in- 
timacy with her, he says, led to a 
biography through ‘‘confessions” 
written by the author at Mata 
Hari’s request the day before her 
execution. The record, according 
to M. du Parcq, which was wide 
in its scope of implications, was 
never printed, but is entombed to 
this day in the archives of the 
French War Ministry. 

In no instance does M. du Parcq 


it is gotten. This too, we suppose, 
is a moot point. Perhaps it is all 
for the best. The book, albeit a bit 
wordy and flowery, is nevertheless 
an absorbing and entertaining rec- 
ord of an interesting life. 
AsraHaM WEILER. 
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Diplomacy 


( Continued from Page 1) 
sion to hydrostatics. He ‘‘walked 
across a strip of once scariet 
drugget.”’ With . emotion, he 
“paused for a moment on the 









sofas and armchairs, the mahogany 


* map-racks, the yellow standing 


desk in the corner.”” And then he 
murmured, “How ghastly! how 
positively ghastly!’’ 

The point is that Lord Curzon 
used to originate these anecdotes 


and Curzon 


by the arm. ‘“‘Chariey,”’ he pant- 
ed, “I can’t bear that horrid little 
man. I can’t bear him. I can’t 
bear him."’ He wept. 


Then there was Hugo Stinnes, ap- 


heavy hands into the enormous 
pockets of his trousers” as he 
“started to yell’ against “black 
troops’”’ in the Ruhr. 

Mussolini had at least the good 
taste to be nervous when he entered 
the presence. 

On occasion, Curzon’s anger was 





overpowering. At Lausanne, an Ital- 
















Grace Elvina, Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston, D. B. E. 
From the Portrait by Johu Singer Sargent in the Tate Gallery. 


and then tell them against himself. 
Nor did he mind if they were in- 
vented: 

Behind the lines in Flanders 
was a large brewery in the vats of 
which the private soldiers would 
bathe on returning from the 


conception that the lowe 

had such white skins.”’ 

Lord Curzon assumed that the 
Foreign -Office in London would 
handle foreign affairs. That had 
been the usual custom, and he in- 
sisted that dossiers in future be 
“flagged’’ with tabs for more con- 
venient reference. The officials, 
unused to pins, obeyed, but with 
“blood and tears.”’ 

Unfortunately, Lioyd George as 
Prime Minister liked to modify con- 
stitutional arrangements. It was 
thus the little Welsh wizard, not the 
magnificent Marquis, who ran Eu- 
rope, either from Paris, Genoa or 
other health resort or from what 
was known as the Garden Suburb 
in the back yard of No. 10 Downing 
Street—a wooden structure that ac- 
commodated an incipient brain 
trust. Lord Curzon was pained. 
According to Lloyd George, he sent 
letters of resignation by a messen- 
ger with a clubbed foot and other 
letters withdrawing the resignation 
by messengers who could overtake 
him. 

Lord Curzon had thus to amuse 
himself with the sideshows—Persia, 
Turkey and Egypt—which details 
form the background of this book. 
It suited him very well. He had 
always been an indifferent ‘‘Euro- 
pean.”” And on one occasion he 
was so irritated with Poincaré that 
he limped from the conference and, 
writes Mr. Nicholson: 





He colla * 
nt — wate 6 startet sot 





fan delegate, described by Curzon 
as “the turtle,”’ tried to hold up 
the conference by demanding terri- 
tory: 

Curzon completely lost his —* 


of violent trembling by which the 
secretary who accompanied him 
was much alarmed. Restoratives 
were applied. 

“No more,”” we read, ‘‘was heard 
about any Italian desire to leave the 
conference.” 

The story of Curzon’s ambition 
to be Prime Minister and how the 
cup was dashed from his lips at 
the last moment is again told: 

In an agony of mortification, he 
chair. 


wept like a child. He had for- 
gotten Baldwin. N had ever 
thought of Baldwin. ‘‘Not even a 
public figure,’’ 


ost insignificance. 
Sa tate’ be hos es “The ut- 
most insignificance,’’ he repeated. 
He got over it. We see him 
“gazing with admiration across the 
orchids of a dinner table toward the 
gentle splendor of his wife's 
beauty,”’ and, finally, tnis man of 
the scarlet carpet and the scariet 
sofa—this Marquis and Knight of 
the Garter, ever grandiose in his 
“proud intransigeance,”’ was en- 
folded in ‘“‘a scarlet coffin studded 
with golden nails’’ and borne from 
Westminster Abbey to the village 
where his family had lived for seven 
hundred years. ‘‘My ancestors,”’ he 
had said, ‘“‘were a feeble lot.”” Had 


: The soundest, by 
Revolution — 











Che Best of the Mid-summer Giction! N 
















NAOMI JACOB 


A broad canvas rich with interest- 
ing, unusual, very real characters; 
the background, the conflicting 
loyalties of an individual to him- 
self, his family and society. 


5 tee vt Rm Sts 


With rare insight, kindliness and understanding, Miss Jacob pictures 
. the results within a staid, wealthy, long established family of the uncon- 
ventional efforts of youth to seek its own road to happiness outside the 
chart laid down by the older generation. Although just published, it 
$2.50 


already is being widely described as “‘a Jewish Forsyte Saga’”’. 


The House in the Hills 


by “An unusual and curiously lovely story.” 
-—N. Y. Times. 


“Its lucidity and deftness of touch make it 








Out Went the Taper 


The author of He Arrived at Dusk provides an by 
even more entertaining mystery-thriller in R. C. 
this story of an ancient, haunted monastery, Ashi y 


a modern murder-gang and a college youth 


who had insatiable curiosity. $2.00 


The Spinner of the Years 


-The unsurpassed technique of Inheritance 





Phyllis and A Modern Tragedy is plainly foreshad- 
Bentley owed in this earlier novel, now re-issued in 
response to insistent demand. 
$2.50 ; 





The Coming American 


sanest book 
since the New Deal” (N. Y. Sun) which is 
..-Likely to stand out a generation hence!” _ 
(N. Y. Post) (THIRD PRINTING | 


Europe Between Wars? 


i ‘lt An absorbing, accurately-painted panorama 
Fish ‘On of recent European developments. “‘One 
comes up from reading it with a sense of know- 
Armstrong 
$1.25 


ing the status quo abroad.”— N. Y. Times. 
The Method of Freedom 


“In my opinion, nothing he has done is more by 
striking or profound. ”—Newton D. Baker. Walter 


“Full of ideas . . . brilliantly written.” Lippmann 
—Baltimore Sun 


Soule 
$2.50 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


TWILIGHT IN THE 
FORBIDDEN CITY 


By Sir Reginald Johnston. The 
first accurate, inside account of 
recent events in China that surround 
the creation of Manchukuo. The 
author is probably the greatest living 
authority on Chinese History, and 
while serving as tutor to the Emper- 
engineered 








or of Manchukuo, the 
latter’s flight into Japanese protec 

tion. Foreword by the new Emperer 
of Manchukuo. Illustrated. $5.00 


Delightful history 
filled with intimate, personal 
memoirs. Illustrated. $3.50 


— — — 
HOLY WEDNESDAY 


By Manuel Galvez. The 
lishers point with pride to this truly 
remarkable literary performance. A 


e 


ing to the confessions of others. A 
novel of first im: $2.00 


HISTORY OF SPAIN 


By Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles 
Petrie. At last, a forceful history 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 
MOST ANCIENT EAST 
Oriental Prelude 


History 

By V. Gordon Childe. New and 
startling discoveries have been made 
in the excavations in Egypt, 





ties. Pr ed. 
NIGHT SHIFT 

By Richard Blaker. An electrify- 

ing novel of i 


happenings in 
an English garage. A truly absorb- 
ing narrative with a striking climax 
that rounds out powerfully a very 
human drama marks this story as 
something assuredly different. $2.00 


At All Booksellers 
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Pulitzer Prize 
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“The most absorbing 
book I have read on 
the origins of the civil- 
isation In which we 
have to live.” 
—Herechel Brickell, 
N. Y. Post 


Lewis Mumford’s 
ECHNICS and 
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2nd printing, $4.50 Harcourt, Brace 
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DUCHESS 
BY APPOINTMENT 


and amusing novel of bogus 
aoe ond social — King $2 
by LADY MARY CAMERON 


Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 


ProuD AND THE Mesxk.”’ 
Romains. (Knopf.) Sep- 
tember. 


“LicutTsHip.” Archie Binns. ( Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, August. 
“FontTaMara.” Ignazio Silone. 

(Smith & Haas.) September. 
**Lecacy.”” EB. W. Lovell. (Nor- 
“ton.) September. 
“GAMBLIN’ Man.”” 3B. B. Mann. 
(Morrow.) August. 
“‘GoopsYe TO THE Past.” W. R. 
— (Harper.) Septem- 


“THE 
J 


NON-FICTION 


“Tue Quesnsy Larrers.” Edited 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
(Farrar & Rinehart.) Sep- 
tember. 

“PEOPLE AND P.acgs.’’ William 
McFee. (Doubleday, Doran 4 
Co.) September. 

“Tue Rep Fiac.”’ F. Britten Aus- 
tin. (Lippincott.) September. 


‘“‘Tents In Monocouia.” Henning 
Haslund. (Dutton.) Septem- 
ber. 

“Tue Quest For Corvo.” A. J. A. 
Symons. (Macmillan.) Sep- 
tember. 

“‘Fami_y Porrtrarrs.”’ Marie, Grand 
Duchess of Russia. (Viking 
Press.) September. 

















SIA is well represented on the 
September ljst of E. P. 
Dutton & Co. On the 14th 
of the month this firm will 

publish ‘‘The Message of Asia,”’ by 
Paul Cohen-Portheim, and ‘‘Bud- 
dhists and Glaciers of Western 
Tibet,’”” by Giotto Dainelli: The 
Cohen-Portheim book, which aims 
to sum up the meaning of Asia for 
the Westerner, is divided ‘into three 
parts: ‘‘Life of the Nations,’’ ‘‘Life 
of Art’’ and “Life of the Spirit.’ 
Professor Dainelli’s book is the 
record of a journey of exploration 
into the mighty Karakorum region 
of Western Tibet. On Sept. 26 will 
appear “Tents in Mongolia (Ya- 
bonah): Adventures and Experi- 
ences Among the Nomads of Cen- 
tral Asia,“ by Henning Haslund. 
The author is described as an ad- 
venturous young Dane, although 
the book is translated from the 
Swedigh. In Scandinavia this book 
has become a best seller, and it is 
being translated in seven countries. 





Emanie Sachs, who for the past 
three years has been working on an 
interpretative history of Kentucky, 
has collected nearly three cubic feet 
of notes and a tentative title— 
“United We Fau.“ She has just 
finished the actual writing of her 
first chapter and is about to start 
down to Kentucky to see the exca- 
vations of pre-Indian relics at 
Wickliffe and to gather further ma- 
terial for bringing the book down 
to the present day. That should 
add another foot or two to those 
notes from the Congressional Li- 
brary, the various university libra- 
ries, the New York Public Library 
and all the principal libraries in 
Kentucky. 


In the review of G. E. Owst’s 
‘Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
Engiand,’’ which appeared in our 
issue of July 1, the price of the 
book was given as $8. The Mac- 
millan Company, which published 
the book, informs us that the price 
was $8 at one time but that it is 
now $10. 





Miss Ida M. Mellen, 523 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is pre- 
paring a life of Major André from 
fresh material gathered in this 
country and abroad, and she will 
greatly appreciate the courtesy if 
any of our readers will extend the 
privilege of viewing mementos or 
having photostats made of docu- 
ments in their possession which 


j relate in any way to the days of 


André in America. 


— 


Before her recent illness, Marie 
Dressler completed her autobi- 
ography, which is to be published 





serially in the Red Book Magazine, 
beginning in the September issue. 





H. L. Mencken is hard at work 
on another revision of his ‘The 
American Language,’’ which was 
first published in 1919 by Alfred A. 
Knopf and was revised in 1921 and 
again in 1923. So much new mate- 
rial has been accumulated by Mr. 
Mencken that the revision is ex- 
pected to amount to a complete 
rewriting of the book. 


Now that he has corrected the 
last page proofs of his forthcoming 
biography of Dr. Benjamin Rush 
(1746-1813), to be published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
about Sept. 1, Nathan G. Goodman, 
the Philadelphia historian, has 
turned again to his study of 
Thomas Jefferson manuscripts. He 
is anxious to locate hitherto unpub- 
lished Jefferson letters and will be 
pleased to hear from owners of 
such papers. He can be reached at 
301 West School House Lane, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. Mr. Good- 
man is the author of ‘‘The Ingeni- 
ous Dr. Franklin’ and the editor of 
the Modern Library edition of ‘‘The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Selections From His Other 
Writings.”’ 





Farrar & Rinehart report that 
the demand for Carl Carmer’s 
“Stars Fell on Alabama’’ has been 
so great that they have had diffi- 
culty in keeping it in stock. While 
it has been favorably received al- 
most everywhere, there are some 
persons who do not like the book. 
The following is an extract from 
a letter to Mr. Carmer from one of 
them: 

Sometimes things are badly ar- 
ranged. We find ourselves where | 
we should not be. In conclusion 
I would like to say—I do not con- 
sider one thing you have written 

as low and filthy as the act of 
in putting up with you, 
even as a temporary citizen. 

The adolescent mind of the 
100 per cent’ standardized 
Americans, reading your. book, 
not one in a hundred will care, 
or even remember anything you 
have written about “Dear old 
Dixie." 


James’ E. Meyers, 175-26 Sayres 
Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y., is 
working on a biography of George 
Francis Train and would like to 
hear from any of our readers who 
have any letters or notes about 
him. A request similar to this was 
published several years ago, but all 
Mr. Meyers’s letters and manu- 
scripts were destroyed by fire. 


~“ 








Reynal & Hitchcock have pur- 
chased all rights to ‘‘An Anthology 
of World Poetry’”’ from A. & C. 
Boni and hereafter will publish it 
under their own imprint. This col- 
lection, which covers the poetry of 
all countries, in translation or in the 
original English, was edited by 
Mark Van Doren and was at the 
time of publication a Literary Guild 
selection. 


Herbert Asbury’s ‘‘The Barbary 
Coast,”’ published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, is not to be made into a 
movie—at least not in the im- 
mediate future. Samuel Goldwyn 
has announced that, in view of the 
present trend of film censorship, 
his company has postponed in- 
definitely its ~ half-million-dollar 
production of the picture. ‘The 
theme and dramatic possibilities of 
the story,’’ said Mr. Goldwyn, “are 
too great to sacrifice in the changes 
necessary to satisfy the clamor for 
the so-called clean pictures suitable 
for children.”’ 





Holman Hamilton, 337 West 
Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
gathering material for a biography 
of General Zachary Taylor, twelfth 
President of the United States, and 
will be grateful for any information, 
no matter how slight it may seem. 
He is especially interested in data 
on Taylor’s youth and his early 
years in the army. Mr. Hamilton 
promises that any material sent to 
him will be most carefully cared for 
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THIS BOOK IS A 


WARNING TO 









CIVILIZATION 


publishers believe Hitler Over Europe to 
be the most important analysis of Hitlerism 
ever penned. It sets down the baselines for 
what has happened and will happen in today’s 
Germany. It is a powerful and reasoned attempt to deal 


with the entire Nazi set-up, its development, its foreign 


policy, avowed and secret, 


terrible internal policies, its 


real master minds. Questions that are burning 
Although a political analysis, || through today’s headlines 
it is also one of the most ter- qu Who is the “King of the 
rifying and blood-curdliyg doc. Ruhrand ara ie ay 
uments thereaderisever likely j "°*! Secislism? 
to encounter. el _— ** * 
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employed? See Pp. 88 § 

3-'s the Brown Interna- 
tional the world 

to war? See Pp. 190 § 

4- Could Germany win the 
next war? How will 
i t Wey 

Pp. 206 § 


What are the facts be- 
hi "s project- 


ed war of 








6 What and who are the 


powersnow 
fighting Hitler? Who are the 
Groups of Five? Who con- 
trols the amazing secret 
press? See Pp. 267 ff 
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and will be returned as soon as it 
has been copied. 


13th Printing Now Ready 


@ it’s full of remane—co gay and 20 
refreshi| fe most of us would 
like te Perhaps that’s the cceret 
of its success. 
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THE POET’S LOG 


By MARIANNE DeGRAFF 
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by 
Phoebe Haggard 


A novel of life on a Bra- 
zilian plantation, of the 
slaves their mas- 


ters. “Realistic, fear- 
less, and convincing,” 
says The New York 
| Timnes, “in its treat- 
mient of cruelty, torture 
... and psycopathic 
sadism.” $2.00 


Pirate Junk 


FIVE MONTHS CAPTIVITY 
WITH MANCHURIAN BANDITS 


by Clifford Johnson 
“Mr. Johnson probably does- 


-_ 





irst and Last 
ing Lardner 


Selected with an introduction 
by Gilbert Seldes 

“The book is all humor, 4s 
only Lardner could write hu- 
mor. . .'. It is one of the fun- 
niest books of our time. ... . 


—The Saturday Review of 
Literature. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 





By ISAAC ANDERSON 

THe TALKING Sparsow Murpers. By 

Darwin Teilhet. 301 pp. New 

York: Wiliam Morrow & Co. $2. 
AZI Germany is the back- 
ground for this baffling tale 
of a man who ts murdered 
immediately after he has de- 


ment. The police do not believe 
Tatson’s story about what was said 
to him by the man who was killed, 


him at home, and he will lose it un- 
less he returns promptly. Conse- 
quently, he feels that it is up to 
him to do a little detective work 
in order that the mystery may be 
solved in time. 

- Amateur sleuthing in Germany 
proves to be no easy matter, espe- 
cially when Tatson’s chief suspect 
turns out to be a prominent Nazi 
leader. There are other complica- 
tions, too, including a beautiful girl 
whose precise status in the affair 
remains a puzzle until the very end. 
There are more murders and some 
very exciting adventures, in which 
both Tatson and the girl are in- 
volved, before the secret of the 
talking sparrow is discovered. Then, 
and not until then, is Polizeidirek- 
tor Kresch convinced that Tatson 
has not been lying to him. He makes 
a handsome apology by giving, for 
the first time, Tatson’s name the 
correct pronunciation instead of 
calling him Herr Tat-zohn. No true 
mystery fan can afford to pass this 
story by. It is one of the best in a 
season that has brought us more 
than a few that are really worth 
while. 





Tus Sreeer or THe Serpents. By 
Prancis Beeding. 276 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
Hidden treasure, with Spanish 

and Moorish trimmings, and a most 

curiously assorted group of treas- 
ure hunters are the ingredients 
that Mr. Beeding has used in con- 
cocting a yarn that is as entertain- 
ing as it is improbable. There are 
really two groups of treasure hunt- 
ers, but the one whose fortunes we 
are expected to follow consists of 
an Oxford don, a briefiess barrister, 

a young Spaniard, and an English 

girl with a taste for adventure 

which is fully satisfied before the 
story is done. These four set out to 
find, with the help of a clue which 

has come into their possession, a 

treasure believed to have been 

buried at Granada by the Sultan 

Boabdil. The expedition is financed 

chiefly by Miss Cicely Hewitt for no 

better reason than that she is out 
of a job and has a little money 
saved up. 

The adventures that befall these 
four include about everything that 
can possibly happen to treasure 
hunters whose every move is being 
watched by a rival group. The pre- 
cious clue that is to reveal the hid- 
ing place of the treasure is stolen 
and recovered so many times that 
one almost loses count, and all the 
while the two rival groups are plot- 
ting and scheming to place ob- 
stacles in each others’ paths. As 
might be expected, there is a bit of 
romance included, but it is kept in 
its proper place and does not inter- 
fere in the least with the mystery 
and adventure, of which there is 

enough to satisfy any one with a 

taste for that type of fiction. 





Srntueric GenTLeEMAN. By Chan- 

’ ging Pollock. 314 pp. New York: 

Farrar & hart. $2. 

Those who prefer the hard-boiled 
school of detective fiction should 
give this story a wide berth. Virtu- 
ally all of the characters in it are 
sentimentalists. And why not? The 
world is full of them. The author 
has séen fit to call hig hero a “‘syn- 





thetic gentleman,” but that descrip- 





New Mystery Stories 


tion is far from accurate. Whether 
by inheritance or by instinct, Barry 


Gilbert is a real gentleman in the |}. 


best sense of the word. 

The story begins when Barry, 
cold, wet and hungry, breaks into 
an unoccupied Summer home on 
Long Island and helps himself to 
a meal and a night’s lodging. One 
might object that this is scarcely 
what one might expect of a gentle- 
man, but such an objection would 
be made only by one who has never 
been in desperate need. The Rid- 
ders, who own the house, have de- 
parted for Europe, leaving orders 
with their servants to open the 
house, and when these servants ar- 
rive they jump to the conclusion 
that Barry is young Jack Ridder, 
the black sheep of the family, whom 


.} Rone of them has ever seen. While 


endeavoring to extricate himself 
from the false position into which 
he has been forced, Barry falls in 
love and decides to keep up the de- 
ception just a little longer. Then 
he becomes involved in a murder 
mystery and finds that he must 
either continue the masquerade or 
permit an innocent man to be con- 
victed. From this time on the mys- 
tery element becomes the chief one, 
although the romance is by no 
means forgotten. Barry undertakes 
the difficult task of finding out who 
killed Mike Kelly, the corrupt polit- 
ical boss, and of freeing the man 
who has been unjustly accused. 
The story is a pleasing blend of ro- 
mance, mystery and adventure, and 
there is not a dull page in it. 





Death Sremes at Sx Baus. By 
Gregory Bazter. 312 pp. New 
— The Macaulay Company. 


The two murders with which this 
story opens are incidental to a plot 
that threatens the security of the 
British Empire. Consequently, when 
Harry Buckley conceals a vital 
clue, because he fears that it may 
implicate the father of the girl 
with whom he has fallen in love, 
he creates a lot of trouble not only 
for himself but also for the Scot- 
land Yard detective who is investi- 


not suspected of complicity in the 


but is given a chance to help repair 


is too gullible for that, but he 
means well, and somehow or other 
he muddiles through and does his bit 


did the plotters have their way. 
“Death Strikes” is a fairly good 
example of the mystery-thriller type 
of fiction. 


of the distribution of bridge 
books in America, has sailed for 
England to visit the Cambridge 
University Press. He will bring 


Press by King Henry VIII. The 
in October an exhibit of early print- 


editions of the Bible, first editions 
of Sir Isaac Newton, William Har- 
vey, John Donne and the first edi- 
tion of Milton's ‘‘Lycidas.”’ 











MACAULAY . 381 Fourth Ave. · New York 




















“A Ene book. I send it with the 
—— "Rabble te Arma” 


A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 


RIVERS 
GLIDE ON 


The story of father and daughter; of the conflict between family 
claims, dwarfing to the spirit, and an urge for truth and beauty. 
They escape, but can they stay free? Like “Soundings” it is no- 
table for sincerity, idealism and understanding. $2.50 


l= 





“A miracle” — “‘a masterpiece” —“a classic’ — these are the terms 
in which such famous critics as Alexander Woollcott and William 
Lyon Phelps express their delight in James Hilton’s GOOD-BYE, 
MR. CHIPS, a novel in miniature of a schoolmaster’s life. An 
Atlantic Book. 3rd printing. $1.25 


[| enero ewer —— 
— ache Monch Clab News. News. 


Philip Lindsay’s 


F ALLIN Tragedy walks with romance, fear 


mingles with beauty, love overpowers 
life itself in this novel of the dwellers on London Bridge in 1450. 
A veritable “Street Scene” of Old London’s little city within a 
city. $2.50 


Among the few novels of the year that must not be missed is Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline’s JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT, 
the odyssey of an under dog. The New Republic calls it ꝰ A master- 
piece that has to be read.” 2nd printing. $2.50 


“A good lively tale, with sound his- 
torical understanding.” —N.Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


Loveday Prior’s 


A LAW UNTO 
THEMSELVES 


“A strong, romantic tale, all lights and darks, of the feudal ban- 
ditti of thirteenth-century Austria and the Lady Luise, who 
eam ee 
recommended.” —The New Yorker. 


To connoisseurs we commend THE WINE COOK BOOK as a 
selection of incomparable recipes from France, the Far East and 
elsewhere, all of which owe their final excellence to the skillful use 
of Wine in their preparation. Also Menus and chapters on Wines 
and Mixed Drinks by the Browns—Cora, Rose, and Bob. $2.50 


“Her story must must be one of the frank- 
fe ever told.”—Daily Telegraph, 
London. 


Lois Vidal's 


The Autobiography of 
A Nymph Errant the amazing sutobiography 
of an English clergyman’s daughter from her parsonage days 
through the war and her strange years of wandering from country - 
to country, job to job and man to man, heedless to the morrow, 
accepting luxury or poverty as chance has happened to mete 


them out. ⸗ $3.00 


“A book with something really new to say about Russia”, is the 
opinion of the Saturday Review of Literature on Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s ironic WINTER IN MOSCOW, which the N. V. 
Times calls “One of the two most remarkable books about Soviet 
Russia that have yet appeared in this country.” $2.50 


Sfor Sale at cAll Bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS e BOSTON 
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BREATHLESS! “A stirring 
‘book full of imagination. It is 
delightful to read an Indian 
frontier story, correct in details 
and written by one who knows 
the language and customs. The 
interest is unflagging, the plot 
ingenious and the drama 


breathless.” 
—Mayor F. YEATS-BROWN, 
author of "Bengal Lancer’ 


HORRIFIC! “ ‘Thriller’ is al- 
most too tame a word to apply 
to KING COBRA. It must be 
ranked among the ‘horrifics’.” 

—The London Morning Post 
At all bookstores,$2. (LIPPINCOTT) 


MARK 
CHANNING'S 


Sensational Thriller! 
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‘TMTHE GUY WHO 
KIONAPPED NANCY 
STEELE AND THEN 
WAITED 20 YEARS 
IN JAIL BEFORE T 
COULO CASH IN. 
MERES THE SCREWY 
STORY OF 
wHaT REALLY 
HAPPENED 
HEN THRE 
ABY I SNATCH. 


ED HAD Rows 
ves" 


SOM 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS COE 


The story that amazed three million 
readers in America’s mene E goguia 


weekly, now in book form. $2 Lippincott 


THE SECRET 
OF TANGLES 


by Leonard R. Gribble 


















amazing drama which 
proves to be Anthony 
Slade’s most case. 
But he muddies through 
—and danger con- 
fronts him at every turn 
—he again proves his 
tight to be called great- 
est of fiction detectives. 
(uaprincott), at all 
bookstores, $2 





















Slizabeth Carfrae's 
LIFE’S 


New 
Novel 


| partly because she had openly been 


‘| had returned to London, had mar- 


Latest 


(Continued from Page 7) ~ 





uel—_who is the hero of Miss 
Jacob’s story. When the book opens 
he is struggling to reconcile him- 
self to a life imposed upon him by 
family pressure. He is married to 
a hard-boiled, direct, unemotional 
young woman with whom he is en- 
tirely friendly but whom he does 
not love. He has a responsible po- 
sition in Gollantz & Sons, having 
inherited, alone of his brothers, the 
family talent for connoisseurship. 
combined with business acumen. 
Were it not for his spiritual unrest, 
his future would seem securely 
charted. 
Rather gradually Miss Jacob re- 
veals the source of Emmanuel’s 
discontent. Some three or four 
years previously he had spent a 
year in Milan, working in a modest 
antique shop owned by a cousin. 
There he had fallen deeply in love 
with a beautiful opera singer, ten 
years his senior, whom his family 
had known for a long time. Partly 
because of the difference in age, 


another man’s mistress, Juliet 
Forbes had refused to marry him— 
a decision very satisfactory to 
Emmanuel’s father and mother. He 


ried, and for a short while imag- 
ined that he had forgotten the past. 

Then Juliet comes to London, and 
the two meet again through no 
fault of their own. They still love 
one another, as they frankly ac- 
knowledge, and Emmanuel deter- 
mines to burn his bridges. He ar- 
ranges, quite amicably, to have his 
wife divorce him, and, in spite of 
family protests, he returns to the 
little antique shop in Milan. When 
Juliet reappears in the city, which 
she uses as headquarters, they be- 
come lovers. She, however, still 
refuses to marry Emmanuel and 
only does so when she knows that 
she is to have a child. For a time 
Emmanuel is wildly happy. Juliet 
is, quite literally, his whole life. In 
addition, the antique shop—thanks 
to the interventon of a wealthy rel- 
ative and Emmanuel’s own skill— 
has prospered prodigiously. 

With Juliet’s sudden and cruel 
death, Emmanuel faces another 
crisis in his life. His parents see 
no reason why he should stay long- 
er in Italy and, in addition, he is 
urgently needed at home. His 
selfish and malicious brother, Ju 
lian—who had managed to obstruct 
Emmanuel's happiness all his life— 
has become a semi-invalid as a di- 
rect result of his own evil conduct 
toward Emmanuel. Max, deluded 
by his son and full of pity for him, 
is permitting him to make ducks 
and drakes of a fortune already 
depleted by the waning success of 
Gollantz & Sons. 

Emmanuel conceives it his duty 
to return to England, to help res- 
cue the firm, to prevent his father 
from being victimized. Once there, 
however, he decides not to sacri- 
fice himself to his family, as he 
has always done, but to return to 
the only place and way of life 
capable of satisfying him. 

“Four Generations’’ is a strange 
novel, well written, interesting, but 
suffering from the lack of an in- 
tegrated and significant theme. 
Nowadays oue sympathizes less 
readily than heretofore with the 
romantic idea of the world well lost 
for love. Miss Jacob does convince 
one that Emmanuel’s passion for 
Juliet was of major stature, but 
this central situation is weakened 
because Juliet herself is a nebulous 
and abstract figure, whose charm 
is never palpable as ig that of Em- 
manuel’s enchanting mother, An- 
gela. Furthermore, Emmanuel him- 
self seems inescapably weak, his 
motives and desires cloudy. One 
does not realize until the end of 
the book that Italy had such a hold 
on him, and his longing to return 
there and cherish his memories, 
rather than assume his rightful re- 
sponsibilities, seems a little By- 
ronic. 

“Four Generations” is a modern, 











civilized story which yet remains 


Works of 


oddly old-fashioned. The problems 
which it raises do not seem par- 
ticularly relevant to the twentieth 
century reader. 

EpitH H. WALTON. 


Sea Changes 
VIA PANAMA. By Margaret Jep- 
son. 319 pp. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers. $2. 
HIS neatly tailored novel gives 
once more the ‘‘Grand Hotel’’ 
treatment to the passenger 
list and officers of a steamship. 
After ‘‘Promenade Deck,” ‘‘Luxury 
Liner’ and “Second Cabin,’’ to men- 
tion but a few predecessors, all that 
seems left for Miss Jepson is to 
send her vessel to New Zealand 
and to populate it with Britishers 
and British colonials. Although 
this barely makes an impenetrable 
disguise for an idea that certain 
authors must consider inexhausti- 
ble, it provides an amiable addition 
to the hammock books. 

The Taipo is not much of a boat 
and, for a time, it is suggested that 
she may sink. This catastrophe be- 
comes unnecessary, since ample 
misfortunes occur right on deck. 
Dr. Bloodwell neglects his wife for 
a susceptible young lady and 
flouts the young lady when her in- 
tentions become too serious. Verona 
Reid, who is dying of Addison’s 
disease, bravely denies herself a 
momentary happiness with her 
cousin, the first officer, and later 
saves him from the evil designs of 
a villainous retired naval officer. 
An emergency appendectomy is per- 
formed on the huséy of the ship; 
another young lady is jilted; a man 
goes overboard without choice in 
the matter. The men, for the most 
part, turn out to be ruthless and 
insensitive to the women, who are, 
for the most part, dowdy or disap- 
pointed. 

The exception to the run of men 
and women aboard is provided by 
Olifant, the third officer, and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Professor Holland. 
The situation generated by Olifant 
and Elizabeth is also the exception 
to the situations in the story, for it 
is subtly contrived and arrives at no 
mechanical] solution. Elizabeth mar- 
ried her unprep i Jooking 
intelligent husband without loving 
him. Her subsequent affection for 
him grew out of their community 
of tastes and the harmony of their 
intellectual excitements. 

She knows that Olifant and she 
May never share such treasures. 
But she is in love with him, as he 
is with her, although neither one 
has, or makes, the opportunity to 
become articulate about his emo 
tions. The signs of their passion 
for each other are muffled but posi- 
tive; the tension, the somber stares, 
the electric enigma that evades 
logic. This unfulfilled romance is 
pictured with skill and plausibility. 
One is grateful for it in a novel that 
is otherwise merely a collection of 
moderately interesting predica- 
ments. 





A Priest’s Struggle 
HOLY WEDNESDAY. By Manuel 
Galwez. Translated from the 
Spanish by Warre B. Wells. 208 
pp. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $2. 
HIS little novel, the work of a 
distinguished South Ameri- 
can writer, attacks a psycho- 
logical problem of unusual diffi- 
culty and fascination. Sefior Galvez 
has attempted in ‘‘Holy Wednes- 
day’’ to lay bare the soul of a 
priest, to analyze the life-long 
struggle between his sincere passion 
tp — 
the evil within himself. 
The picture he has given us of 
Father Eudosio Solanas is, in its 
way, excellent. We see the man 
from three separate points of view 
—as he appears to others, as he 
really is, and as he-seems to him- 
self. Each facet is presented with 
diamond-like clarity, and each is 
essential to the completed portrait. 
A man of Rabelaisian bulk, billow- 
ing with fat and nearly always good 
humored, Father Eudosio seemed a 
man who must enjoy good living 
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and good eating; a priest with no 
particular vocation, who did not 
aspire to saintliness himself and 
would not go out of his way to in- 
spire his penitents to attain it, 
either. This was not so. God had 
given him an unwieldly frame, a 
very bad lodging for his soul; but 
Father Eudosio’s life became more 
frugal and ascetic every year. 

Among the scores of women who 
flocked to his confessional, Father 
Eudosio had the reputation of a 
saint. He was hard upon unre- 
pentant sinners, an inflexible ad- 
ministrator of the logic of God. 
But for all his fleshy face and his 
double chin, he was an admirable 
confidant and an extraordinarily 
subtle psychologist. He divined the 
distress of his sincere penitents, 
calmed them with persuasive words, 
pointed out to them ways of avoid- 
ing sin. His own heavy conscious- 
ness of human weakness and mis- 
ery, gained through years of listen- 
ing to abject confessions, made 
him acutely responsive to the suf- 
fering about him. 

Only Father Eudosio himself—for | 
he was a curiously lonely man and 
had no close friends among either 
the clergy or the laity—was aware 
of the evil in his own nature which 
he struggled constantly to subdue. 
His sympathy for the weakness of 
humanity was born of the con- 
sciousness of this evil. The asceti- 
cism of his life, his fasting and self- 
flagellation, were a rigorous means 
of subduing this evil. Only Father 
Eudosio remembered the slim boy 
he had been at 20, when, as an 
idealistic young seminarist, he had 
committed the mortal sin whose 

y tor ted him. 

The conflict of his life is summed 
up here in the description of a rou- 
tine day, when almost everything 
that happens to Father Eudosio em- 
phasizes what he has lost as a man 
by devoting himself to God. This 
day, Holy Wednesday, he is called 
early to administer the last sacra- 
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ment toa dying man, and returns 
to read mass and to spend long 
hours in the confessional—terrible 
hours to Father Eudosio because 
there come to him persons who par- 
ticipate in the Sacrament of Peni- 
tence only once a year, or persons 
who have let several years pass and 
choose this day to solemnize their 
repentance. To go into the sentry- 
box of his confessional was to scale 
the loftiest observatory of human 
life, to plumb the depth of his own 
and all human misery. 

The account of this day, with its 
dramatically appropriate ending, is 
almost classical in its simplicity, 
and achieves an effect of gem-like 
completeness and perfection. There 
is little fault to be found with the 
book, except to say that it is too 
short by half. What we should like, 
and what the material in its fasci- 
nating complexity seems to war- 
rant, is a full-length and detailed 
account of Father Eudosio’s life. 
We should like to know more of 
the growth of the conflict which 
“Holy Wednesday,” for all its care- 
ful art, necessarily only sum- 
marizes. 


Gangsters Unreformed 


RANSOM. By Charles Coe. 295 pp. 
Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2. 

NE of the earliest and most 
prolific authors to exploit the 
prohibition gangster fiction- 

ally, Mr. Coe here keeps level with 

the times by staging the greater 
part of this thriller in the first year 
of Repeal. 


His chief character, however, Alec } 


Davers, begins a criminal career in 
the pre-war days, as a lone-hand 
crook whose masterpiece is the ab- 
duction of a New York banker's 
baby daughter. Retaining full 
proofs for her future identifica- 
tion, Alec farms the infant out, 
postponing negotiations with the 
bereft father two years for the 
child’s ransom. But in the mean- 
while. pinched in Canada for an- 
other crime, Alec serves a twenty- 
year term there in prison. He 
emerges—1933—middle-aged, broke, 
a friendless outcast, into an utterly 
changed world where his sole 
chance for survival lies in resump- 
tion of crime. 

Connecting with a boss hoodlum, 
once his boyhood pal in the reform- 
atory, Alec shares with this thug the 
secret of the abduction committed 
two decades earlier. Their scheme 
is to locate the girl, now full- 
grown but present whereabouts un- 
known even to Alec, and on the pay- 
ment of a cool million ransom re- 
store her to the rich father. 

What happens in Alec’s dealings 
with the missing girl’s parent, in 
his struggle to outwit treachery by 
double-crossing confederates, and 
in the eventual violent showdown 
of all concerned ‘provides a yarn 
remarkable for sustained suspense, 
complicated and sanguinary action. 
It saddens us to relate that poor old 
Alec’s reward—never at his wiliest 
a smart Alec—in the affair is still 
another long sleep in the jug, this 
time fifteen years for the original 
grab of baby Nancy. 


An English Curate 


LIFE WITHOUT END. By Gra 
ham Seton. 283 pp. New York: 
Parrar & Rinehart, Inc. $2. 

is strange that Graham Seton, 

the author of so successful a 
spy story as ““The W Pilan’’—a 
form which, to be effective, must 
be concise—should be able to bury 
himself and his message under.such 

a weight of stiff, stilted -and ap- 

parently inexperienced verbiage. 

Hugh Richmond, when the story 

opens, is the curate of a small 

country parish in the south of Eng- 
land; something of an exponent of 

“muscular Christianity," he is 

well loved by his neighbors and 

happy in his calling. Then comes 
the war and a sudden impulse to go 
and take part in it—an impulse 
which the author evidently under- 
stands and approves, but which, 


alien as it is to most people’s ways 
of thought, he does not succeed in 
explaining convincingly and satis- 
factorily. 

Though Hugh comes through the 
war apparently scatheless and with 
a certain amount of glory, the psy- 
chological upheaval which it in- 
volves for him is not so easily dis- 
posed of in the following years. 
His marriage, contracted in the 
heat of emotional excitement, fails 
him after a while—not in any trag- 
ically spectacular way, but quietly 
in little petty details of everyday 
life, and principally because of the 
difficulties which he himself finds 
in the readjustment to that life. 

His work in a crowded and grimy 
little mining town in the Midlands 
comes to seem more and more 
fruitless and unsatisfactory to him 
as gradually a growing interest in 
scientific subjects continues the 
business of undermining his orig- 
inal clear faith. Finally, as in- 
creasingly serious labor troubles in 
the district are breaking him down 
completely, he becomes involved in 
a scandal which drives him away 
from his home and his parish in 
despair. It is a metaphysical solu- 
tion of his problem which at last 
sends him back, strengthened and 
comforted, to the country village 
where his best work has originally 
been done. 

In this final passage of the book 
the author, though still a little 
vague in his philosophy, is at his 
best, for he has succeeded in free- 
ing himself from the cramped and 
formal style which makes a large 
portion of the book seem unreal. 


Love and Money 


THE WOMAN IN POSSESSION. 
By Barbara Hedworth. 288 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. $2. 

ARBARA HEDWORTH’S new 
novel deals with the interesting 
question of whether marriage 

can be a success for two people, 
deeply in love, when the woman has 
an enormous fortune and the man 
is penniless. The story is told with 
‘view to providing the utmost in 
thrills and sensationalism. Olivia 
Browne, when she fell suddenly in 
love, offered ‘‘kisses which com- 
bined the innocence of dewdrops 
and the stinging sophistication of 
green chartreuse.’’ Cosmo Gra- 
hame was equally smitten. 

Cosmo had been a youthful cap- 
tain in the World War. Fourteen 
years later he found himself with a 
paltry income of £3 a week and no 
jo ‘at the only business he knew— 
writing. Then he met Olivia at Ro- 
mano’s in the Strand. She offered 
him love and. wealth. He hated 
gigolos and loved Olivia, so he told 
her he couldn’t marry her. 

Then an attack of pneumonia and 
‘Olivia’s wooing weakened his will, 
and they were married. He meant 
to rehabilitate his self-respect by 
writing a smashing novel. But 
Olivia was an imperious creature, 
sultry, full of sex-appeal, insistent 
on having Cosmo always at her 
beck and call. So Cosmo never 
found time for writing more 9* 
the first sentence of his novel. 

When one of his journalistic 
friends, down on his luck, was 
jailed for a “‘smash-and-grab”’ rob- 
bery, Cosmo felt he had to make 
some decision about his own life. 
The outcome, for Cosmo and Olivia, 
is a surprise ending, not very well 
supported by the body of the story. 

The author goes in for calculated 
contrasts between Olivia’s luxuri- 
ous surroundings and the dire pov- 
erty of Cosmo’s veteran friends. 


Against Atheism 


THE GATES OF HELL. A Histor- 
ical 


6 Now York: Sheed 

& Ward. 50. 
REMARKABLE production to 
have been written by so young 
@ man—the work seems to 
have been completed when its Hun- 
garian author was but 23—this book 
is less striking in its artistry than 





it is in the power and scope of its 


theme. The subject is the militant 
conflict of Catholicism and Com- 
munistic atheism, as this struggle 
of creeds is fought between ardent 
German religionists and foes of the 
Christian faith in Soviet Russia. 
Eugen, Berlin journalist of 25 and 
a zealous Catholic, is prevailed 
upon by an eminent Italian Jesuit 


to undertake the hazardous mis- 


sion of entering Russia as a spy, 
and opponent of atheism among the 
masses, to gather there information 
helpful to sustaining the prestige 
of the church. 

With the passport of a Lett rene- 
gade, expatriated Russian subject 
who dies in Berlin, Eugen, passing 
as the deceased Kisseleff, enters 
Russia via the Caucasus, leaving 
behind him love, future, security 
and ease for dark uncertainties. 

For a while he tarries in Moscow 
and Leningrad, then back in Mos- 
cow he is suddenly arrested, not as 
a spy but as Kisseleff himself, a 
criminal long wanted by the police 
for murder of a woman. Convicted 
of the charge, Eugen’s hitherto 
slight hardships now begin ii grim 
earnest, when he is sentenced to 
three years in prison. He serves 
nearly two years, during which he 
almost dies of typhus, then volun- 
teers for work in a northern con- 
vict lumber camp, and, escaping 
thence across the Finnish border, 
finally reaches Berlin. The heart- 
breaking ordeal over, after he has 
heroically performed his mission, 
the disillusionment Eugen encoun- 
ters at home proves the bitterest 
experience of all. 

The progress of the story, in its 
wide peregrinations, embraces an 
immense territory—Germany, Aus- 
tria, the Balkans, Russia, Finland, 


pp.|even England, toward the close, all 


of which the author seems to have 
closely observed at first hand. He 
excels in descriptive and argumen- 
tative prose, in delineating myriad 
phases of life, but principally the 
squalid and piously exalted. His 
book is too ponderous and wordy to 
form a skilled piece of fiction, but 
as an inspired clerical tract leveled 
against atheism, it is a considerable 
achievement. 


Western Revenge 


* RANCHER’S REVENGE. By 
ax Brand. 312 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

HIS is the stirring tale of 
crippled, thwarted, squint- 
brained Daniel Finley, whose 
only pleasure in life was to make 
trouble; of handsome young Bob 
Witherell, whose ambition was to 
equal in crime his older brother 
The Solitaire, notorious as rustler, 
highway robber and killer of twen- 
ty-two men; 
self; of John Saxon, husky young 
rancher of the hills, honest, hard- 
working, innocent, without gun 
knowledge; of pretty Mary Wilson, 
beloved of Saxon; and of hard-boiled 

Molly, the Solitaire’s trull. 

And there are sundry others— 
gangsters, gunmen, a crooked 
Sheriff, a pugilistic saloon. keeper. 
Finley had a law office in the town 
of Bluewater, and had defended 
Bob Witherell on a charge of 
robbing the stagecoach to Warren- 
ton when he knew the young devil 
was guilty. Then, for the sheer joy 
of mischief making, he incited Bob 
to violence by praising John Saxon 
as a model of goodness. When 
Saxon found his house burned down 
and all his cattle stolen, he was de- 
spondent, until Finley took him in 
hand and showed him that the 
only thing for him was revenge. 

So Saxon went into the woods 
and practiced with a six-gun until 
he was fast and sure. Then he 
killed Bob Witherell. But he knew 


Day.| s+ once that The Solitaire would 


track him down—unless he went 
after The Solitaire. And that was 
a longer and harder fight, with Fin- 
ley mixed up in it, working one 
against the other and not caring 
which won. 

The resulting yarn is a typical 
Max Brand Western, with excite- 
ment and suspense and shooting 





a-plenty. 


of The Solitaire him-_ 
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Joun CLA MINOT in 
The Boston Herald says: 


John 
Erskine 


is in a class by himeelf in the 
sparkle of his fiction. Bachelor- 
of Arts is a joy and a gem. It 
has gusto and vitality. And it 
has its tenderness and fine un- 
derstanding along with its fun. 
FANNY BUTCHER in 
The Chicago Tribune says: 
Bachelor-of Arts is the most 
engaging novel John Erskine 
has ever written. It has a ten- 
derness toward the pains of 
youth, an amused tolerance of 
itsrecklessness thatmost novels 
about undergraduate life lack. 


Bachelor 








THE ROAD 
LEADS ON 


“A masterpiece—a grand 
novel."—N. Y. Times. 
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By PHILIP BROOKS 

HE three essays in the latest 

issue of The Papers of the 

Bibliographical Society of 

America, Vol. 28, Part 1, 
are fairly typical of the nature of 
this important and useful peri- 
odical. They concern different 
phases of eighteenth-century Amer- 
ican bibliography and offer distinct 
contributions to their respective 
fields. 

One of them, dealing with certain 
writings of Benjamin Franklin on 
the British Empire and the Ameri- 
can Colonies, attempts to discover 
the extent of Franklin's authorship 
of several pamphiets and news- 
paper articles whieh appeared anon- 
y or ly. The 
second “gives” an extended account 
of the life and works of James 
Adams, the first printer of Dela- 
ware. The third treats of those 
peculiar bypaths in the history of 
printing, the French eighteenth- 
centry sea-presses, and inquires 
in particular into the Gazette fran- 
coise, printed on one of them at 
Newport, R. I., 1780-81, the first 
French newspaper issued in what 
is now the United States. 

These three articles are character- 
ized by a uniform competence and 
authority and they add measurably 
to the notable advances made in re- 
cent years in our knowledge of 
early American printing. The 
Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America are published at 
The University of Chicago Press at 
the subscription price of $4 a year. 
The current number alone, limited 
to 500 copies, may be had at $2. 

eee 
HE Franklin paper, by Verner 

W. Crane, undertakes a some- 
what hazardous exploration of 

his various polemical writings, with 
a view to establishing his author- 
ship by means of a delicate analysis 
of style and from evidence of pseu- 
donyms used and notes and memo- 
randa preserved in manuscript... It 
is patent, according to Mr. Crane, 
that the works of Franklin stand 
in need of a new, enlarged and 
critical edition. His essay is ad- 
vanced merely as a prospectus to a 
fuller survey, already in progress, 
of Franklin’s political writings dur- 
ing his two periods of residence in 
Engiand as Colonial agent, from 
1757 to 1762 and from 1764 to 1775. 
The inquiry begins with the so- 
called ‘‘Canada pamphlet’’ of 1760, 
which was originally published in 
London that year by T. Becket as 
“The interest of Great Britain con- 
sidered, with regard to her colonies, 
and the acquisitions of Canada and 
Guadaloupe, &c.’’ The fate of this 
pamphlet in the hands of editors 
and bibliographers shows a curious 
retrogression, from early certainty 
of Franklin’s authorship to doubt, 
and finally to almost hopeless con- 
fusion. 
For a long time the pamphlet was 
believed to be the work of two 
people and Richard Jackson, lawyer 
and joint agent with Franklin for 
Pennsylvania, whose erudition won 
for him the name of ‘‘Omniscient”’ 
Jackson, was regarded as the col- 
laborator. This view reached the 
stage where a major share in the 
writing was claimed for Jack: 

But from fragments of a draft of 
the pamphlet corrected in: Frank- 
lin’s hand, from a hitherto un- 
noticed tract to which the Canada 
pamphlet was a direct reply (‘‘Re- 
marks on the letter address’d to 
two great men,’ attributed to 
Burke) belonging to Franklin and 
annotated by him, and from other 
external evidence, Mr. Crane elimi- 
nates Jackson as putative part- 
author, except for the doubtful 
possibility that he wrote three or 
four pages. ‘‘Certainly all of the 
distinctly American part of the dis- 
cussion—more likely the whole pam- 
phiet—was planned and actually 
written by Benjamin Franklin.”’ 

ees 
to the celebrated report 
of his ‘‘Examination’’ before 
the House of Commons, per- 
haps the most famous contribution 
Franklin to the propaganda of 














of 
the American Revolution is ‘The 


causes of the American discontent 
before 1768.’’ This first appeared in 
the London chronicle of Jan. 7, 
1768, over the signature of ‘‘F.+S.,” 
but without title. 

Mr. Crane announces as some- 
thing of a bibliographical event his 
discovery of a hitherto unrecog- 
nized pamphlet edition entitled 
“The causes of the present distrac- 
tions in America explained .. . By 
F. . B. - printed in the Year 
1774.’ " A pleasantly ironic flavor is 
added to the discovery by the tenor 
of the article, which was an avowed 
attempt to palliate matters for the 
Bostonians. It included an attack 
upon the alleged incompetence of 
Colonial Governors and was doubt- 
less aimed especially at Governor 
Bernard of Massachusetts. 

In all the lists which mentioned 
the 1774 pamphlet and in the cata- 
logues of the British Museum and 
other institutions which owned 
copies, it is agreed that the initials 
“F....2B...." stood for Francis 
Bernard. “It is time, surely,’’ re- 
marks Mr. Crane, ‘‘to right this 
wrong . . . from which Sir Francis 
Bernard would, no doubt, have 
suffered more acutely than Benja- 
min Franklin.”’ 

eee 

. CRANE proceeds to an 

analysis of Franklin’s tech- 

nique as propagandist, the 
reasons for disguising his interven- 
tion in the political debate, the 
pseduonyms he adopted, notably 
the reversed initials ‘“‘F. B.,”’ the 
play upon his name, ‘Francis 
Lynn,” and “F.+S.,” “N. N.," “A 
Virginian’’ and ‘‘A Briton.”’ 

We perceive the shrewdness of 
his method, where he quotes him- 
self with approval or describes as 
“a real conversation witnessed by 
himself’’ what was not improbably 
the dressed-up report of one of his 
own coffee-house debates. One of 
the best aids in determining his au- 
thorship of various papers is the 
well-known frugality of Poor Rich- 
ard. For Franklin, the writer, 
practiced this principle constantly, 
revamping his earlier essays, re- 
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peating not only ideas and argu- 
ments but favorite phrases as well. 
The net result of Mr. Crane’s re- 
search is to bring within the im- 
mediate range of study a larger 
group of propagandist writings 
than the whole canon of Franklin’s 
previously identified articles on the 
empire and America. 

Franklin emerges as the chief 
agent of the American propaganda 
in England between 1765 and 1770, 
and the extensive reprinting in 
America of those writings which 
bear the Franklin stamp shows that 
his influence in shaping the ideas 
of the American Revolution were 
greater at home than had been gen- 
erally believed. 


account of James Adams by 
Dorothy Lawson Hawkins, 
with frequent genuflections to- 


ward Lawrence Wroth’s important 
contributions, presents a valuable 
picture of Colonial printing as ex- 
emplified in the career of the Dela- 
ware craftsman. About 1760 Adams, 
who had worked for Franklin and 
Hall in Philadelphia, set up in busi- 
ness for himself ‘‘by the money re- 
ceived with his wife.’’ He moved 
his office to Wilmington next year, 
where for twenty-five years he en- 
joyed a practical monopoly of the 
printing in Delaware. 

Miss Hawkins enlarges upon the 
discussion by Douglas McMurtrie 
in the American Book Collector, 
August-September, 1932, of the 
four pieces printed by Adams in 
1761. Only one-of them was known 
to exist, Fox’s ‘‘Wilmington Alma- 
nack for 1762,"" of which four -ex- 
amples have been recorded. The 
other three Adams imprints, which 
may have preceded it, are ‘The 
Child’s New Spelling Book,”’ ‘‘The 
Merchant and Trader’s Security” 
and ‘“‘The Advice of Evan Ellis.’’ 

Recently through the vigilance of 
Mr. Wroth, a copy of the last 
named was discovered and secured 
for the John Carter Brown Library. 
It is a broadside and it may dispute 
with the ‘‘Almanack’’ the claim of 
being the earliest extant Delaware 





printing. 
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needed social service by collecting a 
vast body of information that gave 
exact scientific, expert knowledge 
on the present status of the sub- 
jects with which they dealt. 

This new book by two experts in 
psychology and education is a di- 
rect outcome of the reports of the 
conference on child health and pro- 
tection. Its purpose is to bring 
before the public in more avail- 
able form and to interpret and dis- 
cuss some of the particularly impor- 
tant facts, ideas and convictions 
expressed by the men and women 
of the conference, experts all in 
their special field, although the au- 
thors have used the material 
against a richer background of the 
social characteristics of the times 
and have interpreted, discussed and 
presented it with large individual 
liberty of treatment. It is, on every 
count, except that of basic ma- 
terial, their book—‘‘a brief,” they 
call it, ‘‘of childhood flashed 
against the screen of the changing 
social picture." 

Miss Glover and Miss Dewey ap- 
proach the subject by way of the 
background of the American child 
of today—‘‘Uncle Sam’s Child”—his 
racial and social heritage and the 
social and economic changes into 
which the child of today has been 
born. They consider how those 
changes are affecting the modern 
conception of parenthood and the 
constantly increasing need for 
more and better pre-parental train- 
ing. They cite the answers of 300 
alumnae of women’s colleges, three- 
fourths of whom when asked in 
what subjects they felt themselves 
least prepared for life replied that 
their chief lack had been in prep- 
aration for child training. There 





is study of the physical, mental and 


Books in Brief Review 


emotional development of children, 
all of it based on the information 
collected and the convictions ex- 
pressed by the many experts of the 
conference, as also are the chapters 
on food, the making of habits, what 
is happening to the home in these 
days of transition. A subject which 
has not had as much general dis- 
cussion as other phases of modern 
child life is the extent to which the 
community is becoming the foster 
parent of the modern child. 

The authors see this as inevitable 
under the conditions of modern life 
and emphasize the importance of 
the responsibility that thus rests 
upon the community, whether in 
city, country, town or suburb. 
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Schools share in this responsibility 
and their analysis of the reasons 
why this is so and of the need of 
flexible and developing curricula 
and methods ought to clear up that 
subject for those readers who are 
not up to date in their conception 
of the part the school must play in 
the life of the child. Modern and 
illuminating also is the chapter on 
the recreations of children and 
their need for play and adventure 
on their age levels, of which mod- 
ern conditions have deprived them. 
The authors explain the vogue of 
certain kinds of movies as due to 
the fact that “they satisfy vicari- 
ously a hunger which in children’s 
own experience is unsatisfied.’’ 
The book brings before a public 
that very much needs its message a 
summation of the findings of a 
great number of expert observers 
on the chief phases of child train- 
ing, presenting and interpreting 
them with a rich background, depth 
of feeling, a sense of drama and 
sympathetic understanding. It 
ought to be read not only by par- 
ents arid teachers, but by every one 
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Art 

EARLY (OR AND _ PLANTATION 
HOUSES “OF OF MARYLAND. By Henry 
Chandiee Forman. Baltimore: Waverly 
An architectural and historical 
compendium, 1634-1800, with 320 
photographs and 145 plans, details 
and sketches. 
A_STUDY IN KANT’S ESTHETICS. By 

Lancaster, 


Pa.: The Seience Press Printing Com- 


Pany. 
A discussion of the universal 
validity of esthetic judgments. ~ 


Philosophy and Religion: 
————— OF JOHN DEWEY. 
= w. Feldman. 12mo. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkin Press. $1.75. 
A critical analysis. 

THAT STRANGE MAN UPON HIS 
CROSS. By Richard 8vo. New 
York: Abingdon Press. $1.25. — 
Four lectures delivered at Yale 
on the Shaffer Foundation. 


Economics and Sociology 

THE pag —— UNE: 

RELIE Philomena — *2 

— Press. $2. 

A case study. 
A_HISTORICAL BASIS FOR UNEMPLOY- 

MENT INSURANCE. i2mo. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $3. 
A study that treats of the experi- 





Prince 


( Continued from Page 4) 


“Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth 


e, 
“It was a famous victory.”’ 
So the poet Southey a hundred 
years later. Eugene and Marl- 
borough commanded jointly at 


cC.| Blenheim; they won, and all hope 


of Bavaria was lost to Louis, who 
fumed for six days before he would 
permit the news of the defeat to 
become publicly known. 

During the next five years victory 
followed victory. In the battle of 
Turin in 1706 Eugene expelled the 
French from Italy. In cooperation 
with Marlborough, he won the bat- 
tles of Oudenarde, Lille and Mal- 
plaquet; and in 1714 negotiated 
with France the Peace of Rastadt. 

Meantime the Turks, thinking op- 
portunity had come again, invaded 
from the east. But at Peterwardein 
in 1716, and at Belgrade a year 
later, Eugene broke forever the 
Moslem hold in the west. From 
then on the Porte never ventured 
beyond Constantinople. Yet what 
had this military genius, with all 
his acumen, tenacity, loyalty to 
Austria and intelligence, really ac- 

Writes Paul Frisch- 
auer: 

Eugene succeeded in gaining 
the Netherlands and the Spanish 
provinces in Italy for the Em- 
peror, Louis XIV retaining for 
his grandson Spain, together with 
all the other colonies. Eugene’s 
genius had been victorious on the 
battlefields, but the diplomacy of 
Louis had gained the disputed 

territories. ‘ 

Louis XIV died in 1715. Eugene 
was but 52, and was to live twenty- 
one years longer. But he was war- 
weary. He had seen the fruits of 
his labors frittered away. He was 
a wealthy man and a bachelor. 
Moreover, he was a learned man. 
All he desired was to be left alone 
with his books, with his collection 
of engravings and the menagerie 
he had collected, and free to visit 
his more-or-less beloved—and, ap- 
ary | parently, platonically beloved— 
Countess Batthydni. 

But a serene old age was not for 





Eugene 


him. At the age of 70 he was again 
called on to lead an army into the 
field. The trouble had to do with 
Poland and Lorraine, and Eugene, 
although the young man who was 
later to be known as Frederick the 
Great fought on his side, was not 
victorious. Then came what was to 
be known as the Pragmatic Sanction 
and peace with France. Something, 
therefore, was saved to Austria. 
Not all of Prince Eugene’s work 
had been in vain. In 1736 he died. 

Paul Frischauer’s “Prince Eu- 
gene” is a compelling book. As 
mere narrative it is stirring, for it 
is about stirring times. It is the 
undercurrents which have interest- 
ed this reviewer; in these pages are 
the foundations for a complete phi- 
losophy of history, the leads which 
will enable one to proceed on such 
an adventure. . And there is all the 
psychological suggestion necessary 
for a novel—the ‘‘Little Abbé,” suf- 
fering from an inferiority complex, 
becoming not only one of the mili- 
tary geniuses of Europe but moid- 
ing Europe! 


New York Indians 
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ence in Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland, and the 
voluntary plans and — 
schemes in the United States. 
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A guide book of etiquette for 
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80 YOU'RE GOING ON THE AIR. By 
Robert West. 12mo. New York: Rodin 
Publishing Company. $1.75. 

A popular guide to the radio 
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LE. 
cated animals and other phases of 


their life and culture. 

He turns his wondering thought 
also for a little space to the sub- 
ject of their prehistoric predeces- 
sors, some scanty remains of whose 
existence here previous to the com- 
ing of the Lenape have been found 
buried beneath the ashes and dé- 
bris of the Indian camps, 4indicat- 
ing that these earlier inhabitants 
were probably of a lower cultural 
level and were overwhelmed or ab- 
sorbed by the newcomers. Mr. Bol- 
ton draws an interesting picture 
of the life of the Lenape Indians at 
the time of the coming of the white 
race, a picture, however, that is 
based strictly on the first-hand evi- 
dence he has collected or has found 
elsewhere of their life and ways. 

The student who wants facts and 
not fantasy will find his account 
as dependable as it is interesting. 
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A New Novel 
Of Italy 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


a man enters the hall and noisily 
proclaims that he wishes to kill a 
“swine’’ whom he has at this 
moment discovered in the audience 
with his wife. Her attempts at 
wifehood and motherhood end with 
equal ridicule. The fates are against 
her. She is not even granted the 
privilege of tragic disasters. Her 
life is simply ridiculous. 

The skill with which all this is 
done without causing her to lose 
her position as ‘“‘heroine’”’ is re- 
markable. There is something very 
genuine about Corinna, and the 
courage with which she faces life 
after every disappointment endears 
her to the reader. After she has 
left her husband, after the end of 
her first irregular love-affair, all 
seems at last to be easy sailing for 
the poor girl. 

She meets a young man with 
whom her relations are placed on 
a perfectly harmonious footing. 
They go to the mountains together 
in the Wiriter in order to ski, and 
of course (how could it be differ- 
ently with Corinne), although they 
seek the highest altitude possible, 
they find scarcely a few inches of 
snow, and every one smiles at the 
sight of their skis. The next day 
is Easter, and they go out for a 
walk together and snowball one 
another, Corinna traitorously flings 
some snow into the young man’s 
face at a short distance. He comes 
after her decided to pay her back, 
and she flees in a panic. Near the 
hotel door is a baker’s oven. The 
door is standing open, and with a 
last gasp of energy Corinna runs 
inside, meaning to hide there, but 
when she gets in she faints. When 
the good burghers come later to 
withdraw their Easter pies they 
find her there. 

eee 

HAT is all. But the reader is 

left with a curious sense of the 

absolute nullity and pathetic 
comicity of human life. Was that 
his intention? It would be very 
hard to say. We can merely note 
that, although diametrically op- 
posed to this book, Céline’s ‘‘Voy- 
age au Bout de la Nuit” leaves one 
with the same sense of vanity, of 
the vanity of all things. We are 
miles away from the Hardian sense 
of the tragic irony of human des- 
tinies. Tess’s life is ruined because 
of the futile detail of a letter get- 
ting into wrong hands. Yet her lot 
is a tragic one, and not without a 
certain greatness. 

But Bardamu and Corinna Spiga 
go through life like puppets, and 
to them, to their authors, and per- 
force to their readers, life is noth- 
ing but a tale told by an idiot. 
And after all there is nothing sur- 
prising about the fact that a crisis 
such as that which we are now 
going through, entirely void of the 
great tragic elements of war and 
famine and pestilence, but due 
solely to human futility, should pro- 
dyce literature of this kid. Corinna 
is‘eminently ‘‘1934.”’ 

§ Henry Foursr. 


Carman Barnes, whose novel, 
“‘Schoolgirl,"” was published a few 
years ago by Horace Liveright, has 
written a sequel entitled ‘Young 
Woman."’ It will be published early 
in September by Claude Kendall. 
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— Queries and A 


of 
anthologies and books of —— 
ence. THE ‘TIMES receives 
great many cogs Aap So 
p comper —~ 4 It endeavors, there- 
fore, to select those of the great- 
est general interest. 


“True Glory Lies in Ourselves” 
W. D. requests the poem 
and the authér’s name, 
@ which I believe is Thomp- 
son, of the poem con- 
taining this line: ‘‘True glory lies 
in the silent conquest of ourselves.” 


“Music Knows No Country” 
W. K. desires the name of the 
author of the following verse: 
How many of us ever stop to think 
of — as a wondrous magic 


With God taking sometimes the 
place of 
When words have failed us ‘neath 
the weight of care. 
— that knows no country, race 


r creed; 
But gives to each according to 


“The Soul Gets a Dusty Answer” 
“Following Fate” 

J. M. wishes the author’s name 
and the source of the following two 
quotations: 

Ah, — a dusty answer gets the 


80) 
When hot for certainties in this 
our life! 
see 


Thee, Fate, I follow, though I fain 
would 


not, : 
And yet I must with many a sigh 
and groan! 


“TI Am Only a Piece of Work” 


Cc. L. D. requests a poem which 
begins: ‘I am only a piece of 
work.’’ It conveys the sentiment 
that a piece of craft- work repre- 
sents the person who created it. 


“By William Rose Benét” 
E. M. D. desires the poem by 
William Rose Benét entitled some- 
thing like ‘To My Daughter.”’ 


“A Quotation From Tolstoy” 
M. H. C. wants a quotation of 


Tolstoy’s in which he says that a 
single man will rule the earth in 
this era. 


—_—— 


“That Visit We Know Must Come” 
R. H. D. wishes author’s name 
and the complete poem, part of 
which reads: 
Against that visit which we know 
must come 
When by the road where late we 
laughed together— 
The black procession and obsequi- 


ous drum, 

Blot out the tread—cancel the cries 
of either; 

Against that hollow orgy down the 
street 


The purchased plumes, the hearse, 
the hired mutes, 
The — pantomine of tears, the 
chea 


To eye and ear with pleties and 
flutes. . . 


“From S. Weir Mitchell” 


A. T. B. requests a poem of 8. 
Weir Mitchell's con the 
words: ‘‘From dawn to dark, from 
dark to dawn.”’ 
“The Chicage Fire” 
C. R. desires the poem apropos of 


the Chicago fire of 1871. One line 
reads: ‘This is the horrible scrib- 


bling ghost that took the notes for|' 
The Evening Post.’’ 


“Poems Set-to Music” 


“As In @ Rose Jar,” by Thomas 8. 


Jones Jr.; ‘‘Wonder Why,”’ 
bel. Dean; “‘Under the Treen ie 
Anna de Bary. 


“What's to Become of Betsy?” 
W. P. wants a poem entitled 
above which, I believe, was written 
in regard to the entrance of a G. 
A. R. soldier into a home prior to 
the time when a wife could also be 
admitted. 


“Clear Thy Perjured Soul” 
J. C. wishes the author’s name 
and the entire poem commencing: 
Be sfill, and gaze thou on, false 


And tell me what is this? 
The voice, the glance, the heart I 


Give answer where are they, 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured 


soul 
—— through this soft clay, 
ese light, 
Be —* rt Fd igh 


“Those Who Till the Soil” 


L. L. O. requests the author's 
name and the poem in full from 


which the following scattered lines |; 


are taken 
Ho! Ye who till the stubborn soil 
Whose han: 


“Perfection.” The first line is ‘‘the 
master was painting a picture.” 


“Grandmother's Love Letter” 


E. S. M. wishes a copy of Dr.| 
“‘Grandmother’s | Ste 


Frank Crane's 
Love Letter."’ 


ANSWERS 


“The Howling Desert” 

ALPH L. WOODWARD, 
Lyme, Conn.: In your issue 
of July 1 W. K. asked for 
the following poem, which is 


by Robert Louis Stevenson and may. 
found under the title 


Scribner's Sons, New York: It ‘s 
the fifth of six such poéms. 

THE GRAVER AND THE PEN. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The howling desert miles —— 
Wearied with all his toils and feats, 
— traveler dines on potted meats; 


meats and cely wines, 
Not wisely but too well he dines. 


The brindled Tiger loud may roar, 


sun| High may the hovering Vulture 


With burning cheek and brow 
Ye deem the curse still clings 


From olden times till now 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


“Shiny Little Moon of Silver” 

P. S. M. desires the poem begin- 
ning, ‘‘shiny little moon of silver.”’ 
It is, as I recall it, a poem of three 
short stanzas entitled ‘“To a Dollar.”’ 


“The Master Painted a Picture” 


soar; 
Alas! regardless of them all, 


Soon, in the desert’s hushed repose, 
Shall trumpet tidings through 
—— 
, unwise! that nasal song 
Sheil’ be the Ounce’s dinner gong! 


A blemish in the cut appears; 
Alas! it cost both blood and tears. 


nswers — 


the title as ‘‘The 


Lioyd had a small printi: ress, 
on which he printed — pub- 
lic invitations, announcements, Piet 
terh &c. One 8 


We do not find these titles or the 
poem in the editions of Stevenson's 
“Complete Poems” at our ——— 
AMr. J. Wisdom, East Northfield, 
Mass., sent this information. 


“A Legend of Elsinore” 
Mrs. MARY E. BURT, Fall 


his | River, Mass.: The poem wanted by 


E. H. C. in your issue of June 24 
is “A Ballad. A. D. 1700,” by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Some of 
the lines quoted by E. H. C. are 
missing from the version that I am 


The glancing graver swerved aside, | °° 


oe —— the artist’s — tide; 
now the apologetic ba 
Demands indulgence for mis pard! 





M. L. M.. wants the poem by 
Edgar Allan Guest entitled 1 think, 


Miss Anna M. Wirtz, New Haven, 
Conn., also sent this poem, giving 








The Books and Battles of a Buccaneer 


(Continued from Page 9) 
most perilous adventure was a 
voyage in a canoe with a few mates 
from the Nicobar Islands to Achin 
on Sumatra. On the eighteenth day 
a terrible storm came up. When it 
seemed that they would founder 
and go to the bottom, Dampier’s 
life, which had been stained with 
evil deeds and iniquities, was a 
ghostly visitant. Let him tel] the 
state of his mind: 

Other dangers came not upon 
me with such a leisurely and 
dreadful Solemnity. <A sudden 
Skirmish or En ent, or 80, 
was nothing when one’s blood 
was up, and one pushed forward 
with Eager Expectatidns. But 
here I bed « ling'ring View of ap- 

proaching Death, and_little or no 

hope of escaping it; and I must 

* that my Courage, which 

I had hitherto Kept up, failed me 

here; and I made very sad Re- 

flections on my former Life, and 
looked back with Horrour and 

Detestation on Actions-which be- 

fore I disliked, but now I trembled 

at the remembrance of. 

In September, 1691, Dampier was 
back in the Downs. “‘He had made 
a circumnavigation of the globe in 
a wandering, spasmodic fashion, 
taking in all twelve and a half 
years to do it.” For some time he 
now stayed at home and wrote 
several books for the publisher 
Knapton. 

He proved to be a lucky find, 
looking after Dampier's interests 
and seeing that he made powerful 
friends and helpful dedications. 

One of his backers was the Earl 
of Orford, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. By his influence Dam- 
pier was appointed captain of the 
Roebuck, fitted with twelve guns. 
He was: ordered to explore New 
Guinea and the seas about it. 
Dampier was misplaced as a cap- 
tain in the navy, but his failure 
was not all his own fault. 

The Roebuck was old and unsea- 


having run short and fresh water 
being hard to get. A mutiny fol- 


‘| lowed. It was put down with great 


loss of prestige. After passing the 


;| Cape of Good Hope on the voyage 





home the Roebuck gave up the 





ghost and sank near the Island of 
Ascension. Dampier and his men 
were rescued by three English men- 
of-war and carried to a home port. 

For having put his first lieuten- 
ant in irons, abusing him, and 
finally turning him over to Portu- 
guese officials at the Bay of All 
Saints in Brazil, Dampier was 
court-martialed, found guilty of 
great cruelty, removed from his 
command, and fined all his pay as 
captain. Finally restored io favor, 
command of the St. Geurge was 
given him, and he sailed south on a 
privateering expedition. 

The Cinque Ports, another vessel, 
was assigned to him. Dampier ut- 
terly failed to maintain discipline, 
quarreled with his officers, engaged 
a Spanish ship and permitted her 
to escape, and made a sad business 
of a surprise attack on the town of 
Santa Maria, Peru. Off the coast 
of Mexico the great Manila galleon 
beat off the St. George. His crew 
had become a mob. Many of the 
men deserted. 

In the end Dampier abandoned 
the old ship, transferred his flag to 





a captured Spanish brigantine and 
sailed to the East Indies. There he 


such brown 
tresses, such a faultless hand; 
She had youth, and she had gold, 
she had jewels all untold, 


got into complications with the | York 


Dutch, who seized his ship and put 
him in prison. ‘‘He finally reached 
England late in 1707, without his 


ship and with only another disas-| N. 


trous voyage to his credit,"’ says 


the author. 


Dimmed as his prestige was, 
Dampier at 55 closed his sea record 
handsomely as ‘Pilot of the South 
Seas,’’ with the privateering expe- 
dition of Captain Woodes Rogers, 
who was a capable commander and 
understood Dampier’s merits and 
usefulness. Captain Rogers wrote a 
thumping book about the venture, 
which is still read. 

This expedition, which. consisted 
of two ships, the Duke and the 
Duchess, stopped at Juan Fernan- 
dez to pick up Alexander Selkirk, 
who by his own choice had been 
put ashore there several years be- 
fore. The Bristol privateers brought 
home booty worth £170,000. It was 
Dampier’s last voyage. He retired 
to a job in the custom house, and 
four years later died in London. 





The Maricopas of Arizona 


(Continued from Page 9 ) 
who dreams of a mocking-bird be- 


comes a great orator; one who 
dreams of thé eagle becomes a 
great singer. The patterns have set 
interpretations. Favorable dreams 
come only-in the middle of the 
night. The early hours of night 
and those just before morning 
bring dangerous dreams. Children 
are therefore not allowed to sleep 
before 10 and are awakened be- 
fore dawn. nigger the spirits 
of which these people dream are 
birds, some animals and insects, 
the mountains, certain stars, light- 
ning and thunder, and possibly 
rain. Trees may have spirits, but 
these spirits have little power. The 
reader will note that those dream 
objects which do have power are 
the most noticeable phenomena 
in a desert landscape. The con- 
ventional interpretations of these 
habitual dreams point'to the fact 
that they are founded on the natu- 





ral characteristics of the animals 
dreamed of—frogs, with rain; 
crows, with thieves; killdeer, with 
singing, &c. 

Any student of modern society 
will find in this excellent piece of 
anthropological field work proof 
again that a mental pattern of a 
people may be determined, in good 
part, by environment and economic 
need. But it will be more difficult 
for such a student to determine why 
several Indian tribes (all living in 
much the same kind. of an envi- 
ronment) have differing mental 
patterns, differing rationalizations 
about their worlds and the methods 
of conquering them. The same ele- 
ments, details of the country, 
fauna, flora, geographical and 
scenic aspects, may, apparently, be 
used in ritual, by a ritualistic peo- 
Ple, in dreams, by a people believ- 
ing in dreams, in magic, by a peo- 
ple believing in magic. 

Epa Lou Watron. 





GEORGE R. EPPLE, Paterson, 
. J.: The poem 5 
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ANNALIST " 


A weekly journal of finance and 
business published Fridays. It 
gives a business, statistical and- 
quotation service which cannot be 
had from any other single source. 
It prints special articles on subjects 
of current interest to the banker, 
the business executive, the inves- 
tor and every one affected by the 
swiftly changing currents of the 
modern econoniic-world. $7.00 a 
year; Canada, Mexico, South and 
Central America, $7.50; other 
countries, $9.00. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Current History, a monthly - 
magazine, is edited with the devo- 
tion to news and facts that is char- 
acteristic of The New York Times. 
It is not a publication of personal 
opinion. It is not a journal of com- 
ment. It gives a clear, impartial 
objective picture of political, social, 
cultural and economic changes. 
The picture is drawn by the 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


The quickest reference service 
for librarians, bankers, brokers, 
lawyers and all professional and 
business men. More than 300,000 


news item is keyed with the date, 
page and column notations of The 
New York Times. One public li- 
brary uses The Times Annual In- 
dex over 250,000 times a year. A 
copy of the 1933 volume will be * 
sent for ten days’ inspection with- 
out obligation except cost of trans- 
portation both ways: Monthly 
pamphlets, $12 a year; annual 
cumulative volume, $26 postpaid. 
Monthly issues with annual vol- 
ume, $33.50. 
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